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There  must  always  be  the  explorer  to  go  ahead;  then  the  blazed 
trail  becomes  the  rvell-beaten  tracl^  for  less  daring  feet.  Radical 
ideas  directed  toward  the  promotion  of  free  thought,  free  speech, 
free  opportunity^,  free  lives,  grow  and  spread.  No  power,  no 
form  of  penalty  or  persecution,  has  thus  far  been  devised  which 

can  permanently  suppress  these  ideas And  you   and  I   are 

called  to  the  trail-blazer* s  worJ^  of  to-day.  There  will  be  those 
-  perhaps  many  -  who  will  see  our  blazes  and  follow  us.  We 
wont  J^ow  who  they  are,  probably;  but  that  is  unimportant. 
They  will  be  using  the  path  we  maJ^e. 

— Ellen  Hayes,  The  Sycamore  Trail. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

From  Who's  Who  In  America,  1926-1927 

Hayes,  Ellen,  educator;  b.  at  Granville,  O.,  Sept.  23, 
1851  ;  d.  Charles  C.  and  Ruth  (Wolcott)  H.  sister  of  Charles 
Willard  H.;  A.B.  Oberlin  Coll.  1878;  unmarried.  Instr. 
and  asso.  prof.  1880^88,  prof,  mathematics,  1888-97,  applied 
mathematics,  1897-1904,  astronomy  and  applied  mathematics, 
1904-16,  Wellesley  Coll.  Lecturer  and  writer  on  astroiH,  and 
other  scientific  subjects.  ,^jiCandidate  for  sec.  of  state,  Socialist 
party,  Mass.,  1912.  Retirea,''Editor  of  TTie  Relay.  Foundation 
mem.  History  of  Science  Soc. ;  fellow  A.A.A.S.  Author  Ele- 
mentary Trigonometry,  1896;  Algebra,  1897;  Calculus  with 
Applicationv>^l  900 ;  Letters  to  a  College  Girl,  1 909 ;  Two  Com- 
rades, 1912;  Wild  Turkeys  and  Tallow  Candles,  1919;  How 
do  you  Know?,  1923.     Address  Wellesley,  Mass. 

To  this  brief  outline  there  remains  to  be  added:  The  Sycamore 
Trail,  1929.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Vineyard 
Shore  School  for  Industrial  Women,  at  West  Park,  New  York, 
1926-1930.  Died  in  her  home  at  West  Park,  N.  Y.,  October 
27,  1930. 


A    COFFEE   PARTY 


IT  is  a  cold  and  snowy  afternoon  in  January,  1930,  a  day 
to  blaze  one's  own  trail  along  tKe  highway,  across  the  fields, 
or  through  the  woods.  At  the  end  of  one  trail  there  is  coffee,  — 
ajid  conversation.  They  come  singly  and  in  small  groups, 
young  women  from  the  Vineyard  Shore  School,  clad  in  knickers 
and  sweaters,  red-cheeked  from  contact  with  the  storm,  and 
smiling  in  response  to  the  welcoming  smile  of  Ellen  Hayes,  who 
greets  them  at  the  door. 

Ellen  Hayes  is  seventy-eight,  as  we  measure  time,  but  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  her  spirit  mark  her  as  one  who  never 
can  be  thought  of  as  old.  She  has  left  Wellesley,  her  home  for 
neajrly  fifty  years,  to  help  found  at  West  Park,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Hudson  river,  a  school  where  young  women 
from  the  factories  can  obtain  ^'such  preparation  as  will  enable 
them  to  return  to  work  and  the  Labor  Movement  with  increased 
power  to  deal  with  industrial  and  social  situations  and  with  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  place  in  every-day  life  of  knowledge 
acquired  through  systematic  study."*  Miss  Hayes  left  the  home 
Which,  she  had  built  in  Wellesley,  the  garden  she  loved,  friends 
in  the  college  where  she  taught  for  thirty-six  years,  and  friends 
in  the  village  to  whom  she  was  a  dearly  beloved  neighbor,  all  for 
the  new  work  in  Which  she  had  the  faith  that  gives  courage. 

This  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1929  with  fourteen  young 
women  selected  almost  entirely  from  the  Bryn  Mawr  and  Bar- 
nard Summer  Schools  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry.  It  is 
these  young  women  who  are  the  guests  at  the  coffee  party  this 
January  afternoon. 

They  gather  in  a  small  room  christened  the  Common  Room 
— kitchen,  dining  room  and  receiving  room  combined.  Ellen 
Hayes  has  not  yet  built  the  Sycamore  bungalow  where  they 
will  meet  later  with  more  comfort;  but  they  do  not  complain, 
these  students  of  the  first  year  at  the  Vineyard  Shore  School. 
Tliey  know  that  they  are  pioneers  in  the  new  movement  for  the 
education  of  industrial  women.  What  if  the  room,  smells  of 
oil  from  the  kerosene  stove?  What  if  there  is  only  canned  milk 
for  the  coffee?  Perhaps  tihere  will  be  one  of  Miss  Hayes* 
own  corn-cakes.  Something  more  important  is  here,  something 
essential.  We  find  it  where>^er  we  find  Ellen  Hayes.  It  goes 
with  her  and  in  its  presence  we  are  at  home.  Therefore  we 
come  once  a  week  after  school  hours  to  talk  with  her. 

What  are  we  going  to  talk  about  to-day?  Miss  Hayes  has 
a  puzzle  for  us.  Bams  in  this  region  are  built  of  wood.  Aber- 
deen, one  of  the  two  school  homes,  is  built  of  wood.     TTiere- 

^Quoied  from  the  aim  of  the  school  worded  by  Miss  Hayes 
and  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  school. 


fore  Aberdeen  is  a  bam.  What's  wrong  with  that?  The 
group  attack  the  problem  with  delight.  Ruth  solves  it  first. 
**Sh!  Don't  tell!",  cautions  Leah.  **Let's  give  it  to  tiie 
other  girls!"  And  cis  newcomers  enter ^  they  sure  greeted  with 
the  syllogism.  We  have  had  that  word  "syllogism"  before, 
in  an  English  class,  and  here  it  is  again.  Soon  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  laws  of  clear  thinking. 

TTiese  young  women,  like  most  people,  have  never  heard  that 
there  are  rules  to  follow  if  one  would  draw  a  correct  conclusion 
from  certain  premises  or  that  the  premises  themselves  need  care- 
ful investigation.  Fascinating!  Other  examples  of  syllogism 
are  discussed.  Deduction,  induction,  major  and  minor  premises, 
scientific  method, — thiese  are  the  subjects  of  conversation  at  a 
coffee  party  in  the  Vineyard  Shore  School.  Are  we  not  going 
to  study  this  in  class?  It  is  important!  It  is  explained  that 
we  do  have  the  subject  of  clear  thinking  in  connection  with  our 
work  in  science  later  in  the  year.  Miss  Hayes'  book,  //on? 
Do  You  Knorv?^  (1923)  is  the  basis  of  the  study.  TTie  nature 
of  evidence,  of  belief,  of  natural  law,  of  si^^erstitions,  wnll  be 
among  the  topics  to  discuss  when  through  the  study  of  science 
we  have  gathered  enough  knowledge  to  make  our  discussion 
intelligent.  These  girls  do  not  know  that  their  school  is  unique 
in  offering  such  opportunity  to  its  students,  but  they  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  training  in  the  recognition  of  what 
is  clear  and  what  is  not  clear  thinking. 

Perhaps  another  afternoon,  the  subject  is  some  phase  of 
Greek  philosophy  or  a  play  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Always  the 
talk  is  sincere,  it  is  fun,  and  it  is  worth  while.  No  wonder  that 
Ellen  Hayes  says  as  she  wipes  the  dishes  after  a  party:  "I  have 
never  enjoyed  students  as  I  do  these  girls",  and  she  chuckles  as 
she  recalls  the  reactions  of  different  ones  to  the  discussion  of 
the  afternoon. 

On  Sunday  nights,  she  reads  to  them  Anna  Louise  Strong's 
The  Red  Star  in  Samarkand, ^^  (see  appended  note)  and  her 
own  last  book.  The  Sycamore  Trail.  On  Friday,  she  carries 
them  with  her  into  the  geological  past  as  she  traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Hudson  river.  What  a  variety  of  subjects!  The 
Red  Star  in  Samarkand  shows  what  a  government  can  do  for  a 

*//on;  Do  You  Know?,  by  Ellen  Hayes,  1923.  'Written 
to  set  forth  the  process  of  acquiring  f^orvledge,  as  the  term 
knowledge  is  used  in  science. 

Departing  widely  from  the  conventional  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  enriched  with  unhacljrieyed  illustrative  matter,  this 
handbook  aims  to  be  of  practical  help  to  the  person  who  wants 
to  k^ow  how  we  know'' 

^^The  Red  Star  in  Samarkand,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong; 
published  by  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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backward  people  if  it  is  intent  on  working  for  their  welfare  in- 
stead of  exploiting  them.  The  Sycamore  Trail  is  a  historical 
story  of  the  period  just  preceding  the  Civil  War.  Miss  Hayes 
describes  it  as:  "A  story  of  country  Hfe  in  the  Middle  West  of 
the  eighteen-eighties.  A  boy  and  his  friends  (including  the  dog 
and  the  horse)  ;  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  the  Underground 
Railroad;  the  Civil  War;  and  teachers  as  path-finders.  A 
story  of  love  so  incidentally  disclosed  that  the  book  as  a  whole 
will  never  be  called  a  'love-story'   ". 

A  few  quotations  from  The  Sycamore  Trail  and  from  Hotv 
Do  You  Knon?  will  serve  to  suggest  the  nature  and  the  range  of 
subjects  in  which  Miss  Hayes  interests  the  Vineyard  Shore 
students  in  their  leisure  time. 


QUOTATIONiS   FROM   THE   SYCAMORE   TRAIL. 

— it  is  great  fun  to  learn;  and  .there  is  so  much  to  know: 
about  this  earth  we  live  on,  and  its  trees  and  animals  and 
flowers,  and  about  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and  about  other 
countries  and  the  people  in  those  countries,  and  the  story 
of  our  own  nation — so  much  to  learn.  Some  of  you  when 
you  grow  up  may  go  far  away  from  here  to  live,  and  some 
of  you  will  live  all  your  lives  here  in  Beechy  Corners  dis- 
trict; but  whether  you  go  or  stay  you  will  need  all  the 
knowledge  you  can  get — ^and  it  doesn't 'cost  anything  to  carry 
knowledge  around  with  you,  nor  can  anybody  get  it  away 
from  you. 

— Mr.  Havens,  the  district  school-teacher,  to  his  pupils. 

They  should  take  papers  and  buy  books,  and  read  and 
study  as  they  could.  Education,  culture,  were  results  of 
individual  purpose  quite  as  much  as  incidents  of  opportunity. 
Envy  is  a  hard  thing  to  encounter;  few  people  would  envy 
them  knowledge;  many  would  look  longingly  at  material 
possessions;  thus  the  really  precious  things  of  life — ^wit, 
knowledge,  love  of  truth,  courage,  and  honor — might  be 
theirs  and  no  one  envious. 

Reference  to  the   counsels   of  Mr.   Guthrie  to  his 

daughters,  Isabel  and  Nancy. 

War — both  for  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered — is  fatal 
to  idealism,  to  brotherhood,  to  that  vision  and  patience  and 
wisdom  which  is  essential  to  progress  in  civilization.  Our 
23eople — soldiers  and  civilians  alike — seem  not  to  reflect  on 
this  fact.  .  .  .  How  farcical  a  democracy  must  become  unless 
the  masses  possessing  the  ballot  have  knowledge  also,  with 
some  ability  to  think,  and  with  the  rudiments  of  the  habit 
of  reasoning.  It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  whole  truth 
as  history  records  it  should  be  given,  soberly  and  without 
exaggeration,  to  the  common  people.  But  knowledge  is  about 
the  last  thing  our  politicians  desire  for  the  masses — or  seek 
for  themselves. 

— Roger  Havens  in  a  letter  from  the  battle-field. 


"The  truth  is,  that  the  average  man,  whether  he  be  learned 
or  ignorant,  pious  or  the  reverse,  cannot — if  left  to  himself 
— free  himself  from  the  conventions ,  the  folk-beliefs,  the 
folk-ways,  of  his  time." 

"How  then  is  any  progress   ever  made?" 

"By  those  who  are  born  radicals  and  then  by  their  fol- 
lowers." 

— Conversation   between   Roger   Havens    and   David. 


QUOTATIONS   FROM  HOW  DO   YOU  KNOW? 

Whatever  else  the  workers  lose  let  them  not  yield  their 
right  to  that  which  chiefly  makes  the  richly  intelligent  life: 
power  to  acquire  a  share  in  knowledge  which  is  of  the  most 
worth,  and  resolution  to  seek  their  own  adventures  in 
thinking.  — The  Preface:  How  Do  You  Know? 

To  preserve  any  faith  by  the  maintenance  of  ignorance 
is  sufficient  indictment  of  the  faith  itself  and  of  those  who 
thus  secure  its  permanence. 

From  the  chapter  on  Evidence. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  anj^  other  single  element  in  human 
life  which  has  so  continuously  and  powerfully  operated  to 
delay  the  improvement  of  the  mind  as  has  the  idea  of  provi- 
dence  The  doctrine  of  providence  has  forestalled  efforts 

to  improve  conditions  of  living  and  has  paralyzed  the  hand 
that  would  introduce  justice  into  the  ways  of  humanity. 
It  has  been  the  convenient  refuge  of  wrong,  the  excuse  for 
misery  and  disaster.  In  place  of  purpose  to  better  affairs 
there   has  been   supplication   with    sacrifice    and   resignation. 

From  the  chapter  on  Fallacies. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  ''-onsequence  that  every  person  pre- 
sumed to  be  grown-up  should  pause  from  time  to  time  and 
examine  the  bases  of  his  beliefs.  Is  he  holding  this  or  that 
view  or  creed  because  it  was  taught  him  by  parents  or  teach- 
ers early  in  his  life,  or  because  it  is  the  usual  and  current 
belief  in  his  community,  or  because  his  wordlj^  interests  are 
promoted  by  entertaining  it,  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  evidence?  The  defensibility  or  non-defensibility 
of  a  view  so  held  is  beside  the  mark;  the  point  is  that  the 
person  in  question  has  not  examined  it  for  himself.  The 
challenge  of  socially  inherited  beliefs  —  whether  in  religion, 
or  politics,  or  other  associated  fields — wears  the  air  of 
impiety;  but  one  may  have  to  choose  between  seeming 
impious  and  failing  to  contribute  his  share  toward  establish- 
ing for  himself  and  his  fellows  a  path  of  mental  uprightness. 
From:  Summary  and  Conclusion. 

.  . .  .Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  say  that  humanity  has  wholly 
escaped  into  light  until  the  method  of  science,  re-inforced 
by  a  new  ethics,  is  the  universal  and  ruling  element  in  edu- 
cation and  thence  in  the  lifelong  behavior  manifested  by 
minds  informed  and  free. 

From :   Summary  and  Conclusion. 
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THE  BUILDING   OF   THE  SYCAMORE 

— Letter  written  hy  Miss  Hayes 
before  moving  to  West  Park  from  Wellesley 

—  Wiellesley  friends  protest  against  my  going.  I  wish 
they  wouldn't.  The  most  that  keeps  my  courage  is  perhaps 
the  thought  of  Xancy  Sandowsky.  The  Passaic  police 
clubbed  her  some  more,  you  know,  after  they  had  knocked 
her  down.  My  heart  is  wdth  the  factory  and  mill  girls  who 
want  to  study  and  for  whom  the  colleges  have  no  place. 
We  will  make  a  place  on  that  lovely  Hudson  shore.  I  have 
just  been  over  there  for  a  week.  The  cordial  hospitality  of 
Hilda  Worthington   Smith  and  her  good  aunt  quite  warmed 

my  heart For  two   days  Miss  Smith  and  her  secretary 

and  I  picked  and  packed  grapes.  What  Larks!  I  have 
found  out  how  you  operate  a  scientific  commercial  vineyard. 

A  hole  now  shows  in  the  ground  where  my  bungalow  is 
to  be.  From  it  I  look  over  the  tops  of  my  red  Macintosh 
apples  to  the  noble  river  which  is  such  a  living  thing.  Tlie 
V.S.W.S.  estate  now  owns  hundreds  of  feet  of  river  front 
with  one  lovely  place  under  a  great  sycamore  tree  for 
''bacon  bats".  We  shall  build  a  shrine  to  Artemis  and  I 
am  sure  the  goddess  of  the  wild  will  visit  us  there. 

It  is  April,  19,  1930.  The  students  and  staff  of  the  Vine- 
yard Shore  School,  neighbors,  and  guests  have  gathered  to  take 
part  in  the  planting  of  a  sycamore  tree.  Some  years  before, 
Ellen  Hayes  had  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  belonging  originally 
to  John  Burroughs,  and  on  it  Mr.  Burroughs  himself  had 
planted  grape-vines  and  apple  trees.  The  land  descends  from 
the  state  highway  in  natural  terraces  to  the  river.  Adjoining 
it  on  the  south  and  along  the  river  to  the  east  is  the  property  of 
Hilda  W.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Vineyard  Shore  School.  Miss 
Hayes  hopes  to  see  buildings  erected  on  her  land:  a  laboratory, 
a  library,  perhaps  dormitories,  and  for  herself,  a  bungalow,  and 
both  Miss  Hayes  and  Miss  Smith  plan  to  give  their  property 
to  a  Board  of  Directors  as  soon  as  the  school  becomes  estab- 
lished and  incorporated.  In  this  first  year.  Miss  Hayes  has 
Kved  at  great  inconvenience  one-half  mile  from  the  school,  and 
has  trudged  back  and  forth  to  meet  her  appointments,  riding  only 
when  the  weather  or  the  walking  has  been  particularly  bad. 
Now  has  come  the  time  to  build  the  bungalow.  Joe  had  begun 
to  dig  the  cellar  a  month  before  cind  the  stone-masons  have  been 
aX  work  on  the  foundation  of  native  stone.  Two  sycamore 
trees  have  been  brought  from  a  nearby  estate — two,  lest  one 
die, — ^and  proper  holes  dug  by  the  faithful  Joe. 

Miss  Hayes  speaks  first.  She  describes  the  magnificent 
sycamores  which  she  had  knowTi  and  loved  in  her  youth  in  Ohio. 
She  wishes  for  the  school  as  broad  and  firm  a  foundation  and 
as  sturdy  and  widespread  a   growth.     Then   each   one  in   turn 
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takes  the  spade  from  her,  puts  some  earth  on  the  roots  of  the 
young  tree,  and  expresses  spontaneously  her  hopes  for  the 
future  of  the  tree  eind  the  school.  "Aunty",  Miss  Smith's 
aunt,  beloved  of  school  and  neighborhood,  takes  part  in  the 
simple  ceremony,  and  Julian  Burroughs,  son  of  John  Burroughs. 
Miss  Hayes  adds  with  a  characteristic  touch  of  humor,  **Now, 
platanus  occidentalis,  art  thou  well  and  truly  planted,  perhaps 
too  much  planted!"  Then  Miss  Smith  reads  a  poem  which  she 
has  composed  for  the  day,  and  the  students  sing  one  written  by 
Miss  Hayes.  This  song  becomes  one  of  the  school  songs  to  be 
sung  on  many  an  occasion,  especially  when  the  girls  gather  at  the 
Sycamore  for  some  festivity. 

^  *p  ^  ^ 

During  the  spring  and  summer  following  the  tree-planting,  the 
Sycamore  was  built,  a  white  bungalow  of  four  rooms,  a  north 
porch,  and  a  loggia  on  the  east  side  whence  there  are  good  views 
of  the  river  to  the  north  and  south.  Miss  Hayes  showed  in  sup- 
erintending this  building  the  same  remarkable  amount  of  knowl- 
edge with  which  she  was  constantly  surprising  her  friends.  She 
had  built  two  houses  before  in  Wellesley,  but  neither  gave  her 
the  satisfaction  that  she  found  in  building  this  one.  She  had 
long  wanted  to  build  a  bungalow  with  a  loggia  on  the  Hudson, 
and  this  she  was  building  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  the  school 
and  for  her  dear  friend,  Louise  Brown,  teacher  of  science. 

All  through  the  spring  and  summer,  sometimes  twice  a  day. 
Miss  Hayes  walked  down  the  state  road  and  down  the  lane  to 
the  Sycamore  property,  lest  some  detail  go  wrong  in  her  absence. 
She  was  always  her  own  architect.  The  carpenters  learned  much 
from  he>-,  as  indeed  may  all  guests  at  the  Sycamore.  Architects, 
she  used  to  say,  think  of  the  effect  of  the  outside  of  the  house 
more  than  of  the  comfort  of  the  occupant,  whose  habits  they  often 
do  not  know.  Carpenters  are  used  to  ladders;  what  do  they 
know  about  stairs  from  a  woman's  point  of  view?  The  risers  in 
the  Syccunore  are  six  and  three-fourths  inches,  and  the  treads 
eleven  and  one-fourth,  numbers  worth  remembering,  for  Miss 
Hayes'  stairs  both  to  the  cellar  and  to  the  attic  are  perfect  in 
their  comfort.  She  knew  the  discomfort  and  actual  injury  re- 
sulting to  many  a  woman  from  going  up  and  down  steep,  narrow 
stairs. 

In  biiildinf^,  Mi'-s  Haves'  independence  showed  itself  as  in  ev- 
erything else  she  did.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  just  because  it 
had  long  been  a  convention.  Why  unnecessary  frills  in  the  wood- 
work to  catch  dust?  She  loved  the  simple  lines  of  unomamented 
wood  and  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  unstained  finish.  Sun  she 
loved,  and  planned  the  house  to  secure  a  maximum  of  sunlight: 
no  trees  near  the  house,  windows  on  the  south,  east  and  west, 
plenty  of  windows,  and  a  loggia  for  a  sunbath  in  the  morning. 
If  a  house  is  to  be  used  all  the  year  round,  one  needs  to  remem- 
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ber  that  there  are  more  cold  days  than  hot:    the    winter    sun  is 
more  a  blessing;  than  the  summer  sun  is  a  burden. 


The  Sycamore,  as  seen  from 
the  porch  of  Miss  SmitKs  home 

Vineyard  Shore  loves  the  Sycamore.  Here,  groups  gather 
around  the  fireplace  for  song  and  talk;  a  student  wishing  to  be 
alone  finds  a  quiet  room  all  for  herself;  the  sick  rest  in  the  sun- 
shine and  silence;  and  teiachers,  staff,  and  students  come  singly 
and  in  small  groups  for  supper  away  from  school.  It  is  a  house 
of  relaxation  and  peace. 

But  Miss  Hayes  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  her  labor. 
With  rare  courage  she  supervised  the  finishing  of  the  building,  in 
spite  of  the  disease  that  was  rapidly  taxing  her  strength.  The 
last;  week  in  September  she  took  a  trip  to  her  old  home  in  Welles- 
ley,  homesick  perhaps  to  see  the  loved  place  once  more.  Here 
she  stayed  a  week,  and  returned  to  the  Sycamore  October  first, 
very  much  weakened,  but  with  a  brave  smile  for  her  friends  and 
the  nurses  who  had  been  summoned  to  care  for  her.  She  lived 
three  and  one-half  weeks  in  the  new  home.  She  knew  that  the 
beloved  school  was  opening  for  its  second  year  although  she 
could  not  meet  the  new  groups.  She  heard  happy  voices  in  the 
vineyard  and  in  the  apple  orchard,  and  rejoiced. 

Miss  Hayes  continued  to  be  a  trail-blazer  even  during  those 
last  weeks  of  her  life,  to  all  who  saw  her — the  doctor.the  nurses, 
the  men  still  working  about  the  house.  No  one  whose  Hfe  touched 
hers  remEiined  unchanged:  she  gave  new  ideas  to  minds  accus- 
tomed to  moving  in  restricted  fields;  she  shocked  to  life  some 
spirit  of  independence  in  those  who  had  never  heard  of  scien- 
tific method;  she  comforted  with  rare  sympathetic  understanding 
those,  especially  workmen,  who  perhaps  never  quite  knew  why 
they  liked  this  simple,  un fashionably-dressed  woman  who  worked 
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like  a  day  laborer  but  spoke  with  a  gentle  rich  voice  and  showed 
without  ostentation  so  much  practical  knowledge.  Stone  masons 
were  introduced  to  geology,  carpenters  learned  more  than  the 
practical  values  for  risers  and  treads,  and  many  learned  to  ques- 
tion the  ethics  of  a  system  which  rewards  owners  more  than 
workers. 

fl?  V  ^f  •*• 

THE  SYCAMORE 

Air:   Maryland,  my  Maryland. 
Oh,    yineyard    Shore,    dear    Vineyard    Shore, 
Give  place  and  home  .to  Sycamore! 
May  students  come,  and.  round  this  tree 
Like  wing-ed  birds  feel  free,  feel  free. 

A  thousand  workers  watch  it  rise, 
A  hundred  years  bring  glad  surprise, 
While  Hudson's  wavelets  dance  delight: 
A  sycamore  in  glorious  might! 

— Ellen  Hayes 


THE  SYCAMORE 

When    srpring-returning    meadow-larks    fly    north    along    the 

shore, 
And  daffodils  push  through  the  earth  beside   an  open  door, 
Upon  this  western  river  slope  we  plant  a  sycamore. 

The  little  .tree  will  reach  its  growth  through  many  a   noon 

and  night, 
The  curly  bark  will  drop   and   leave  its   patterns  black  and 

white, 
Against  the  sky  the  tree  will  stand  in  all  its  leafy  might. 

Dig   the    foundations    of   the   house   where   apple   trees    have 

grown, 
Where  vineyards   stretch   along  the  hill  and  clover  has  been 

sown ; 
Let  some  deep  savor  of  the  soil  cling  to  each  building  stone. 

The  little  house  will  stand  complete  before  the  little  tree. 
Its  beams  set  firm  upon  the  rock,  its  rafters  fair  to  see. 
Its  windows  green  with  sycamore  in  leafy  tracery. 

Let  house  and  tree  together  learn  what  years  may  have  in 

store, 
Joy  to  the  house,  and  sun  and  rain  to  the  young  sycamore. 
May    both    take    root    in    fertile_soil  and  grow  at  Vineyard 
Shore. 

^Hilda  W.  Smith. 
Written  for  Ellen  Hayes  and  read  at  the  planting 
of  the  sveamore. 
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IN  MEMORY 

Miss  Hayes'  ashes  were  buried  in  her  old  home  town,  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  but  her  brain  is  by  her  will  in  the  Wilder  Brain 
Collection  at  Cornell  University.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  to 
wish  to  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  science;  hence  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ceeding weariness  of  those  last  days,  she  arranged  for  research 
on  her  body  by  men  competent  for  the  work.  She  had  through- 
out her  life  taught  the  importance  of  the  proper  study  of  science, 
and  dying  she  gave  the  body  that  was  left  to  advance  the  cause 
for  w'hich  she  had  done  such  valiant  service.  But  more  valuable 
to  society  than  that  remarkable  brain  which  for  seventy-nine 
years  had  housed  the  mind  of  this  unique  woman  is  the  influence 
of  her  ideas  and  of  her  integrity  of  Hfe  in  conformity  with  them. 
To  extend  this  influence,  a  group  of  friends  gathered  in  the  hv- 
ing  room  of  the  school  on  Sunday,  November  30th.  Miss 
Hayes  had  requested  that  no  funeral  service  be  held,  but  had 
said,  "If  the  girls  would  sing  one  stanza  of  the  International, 
I  should  Hke  it."  So  the  students  of  the  first  year  returned, 
all  who  lived  near  enough  to  come,  to  meet  with  students  of 
the  second  year,   the  staff,  neighbors  and  other   friends. 

Hilda  Smith  gave  an  account  of  her  life:  her  pioneer  ancestry, 
her  childhood  days  (she  was  the  oldest  of  six  children)  on  a 
farm  in  Ohio,  her  struggle  to  get  education  in  spite  of  poverty ,» 
her  college  life  in  Oberlin,  and  her  subsequent  career  as  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Wellesley  College;  her  interest  in  all  efforts 
to  secure  justice:  the  suffrage  movement,  sociahsm,  rationalism, 
the  Russicin  revolution,  education  of  industrial  women.  Louise 
Brown  spoke  of  her  character:  her  exceeding  independence  of 
thought  and  of  action,  her  simplicity  of  life  in  accord  with  her 
principles,  her  absolute  integrity  in  thought  as  well  as  in  be- 
haviour, her  courage  in  face  of  opposition  and  persecution,  her 
generosity  and  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  her  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  interests,  her  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time 
and  the  conquest  through  these  interests  and  the  strength  of  her 
intellect  over  many  of  the  hardships  attending  disease  and  old 
age.  Rose  Greenstein  spoke  for  the  students,  pledging  their 
allegiance  in  carrying  on  the  influence  and  work  of  Miss  Hayes. 
Telegrams  and  letters  were  read  from  many  friends  unable  to 
be  present  and  the  International  and  other  songs  were  sung. 

Friends  on  the  faculty  of  Wellesley  College  sent  a  represen- 
tative with  red  roses  and  an  English  ivy.  The  ivy  will  be 
planted  where  it  can  cover  the  foundation  of  the  Ellen  Hayes 
Laboratory.  This  laboratory  which  Vineyard  Shore  hopes  to 
build  in  memory  of  Ellen  Hayes  will  be  the  first  laboratory  in 
this  countrj^  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  built  for  the  use  of 
women  workers  in  industry. 
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FROM  FRIENDS 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  not  to  be  with  you  on 
the  occasion  of  the  memorial  service  for  Miss  Hayes.  Julia 
w^rote  me  that  it  w^as  a  beautiful  and  touching  ser\'ice.  I 
hope  it  helped  to  acquaint  the  new  students  Avith  Miss  Hay^es 
as  we  knew  her, — ^her  beauty  of  spirit  and  her  love  of  all 
living  things,  her  staunch  championship  of  the  underdog  and 
her  untiring  service  in  the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all. 

I  have  ahvays  said  that  I  was  glad  to  be  among  the  iirst 
year  students  at  Vineyard  Shore,  and  now  I  am  doubly  glad 
because  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  me  to  know  Miss  Hayes 
so  intimately.  I  shall  never  forget  the  afternoon  we  spent 
together,  tying  the  grape-vines  while  we  talked  of  birds  and 
flowers  jind  rocks  and  people.  She  would  often  pause  to 
answer  some  question  of  the  geology  of  the  Hudson  valley 
that  had  occurred  to  me  during  one  of  her  lectures. 

As  I  remember  last  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the 
happiest  moments  Avere  spent  during  the  discussions  we  had 
while  you  sem^ed  us  tea  or  coffee  according  to  our  prefer- 
ence  How  we  enjoyed  those  hours  and  looked  for^vard 

to  them!  I"m'  afraid  we  didn't  realize  then  what  a  tremien- 
dous  effort  it  was  for  Miss  Hayes  to  receive  us.  She  was 
always  so  cheerful  and  patient  and  happj^  to  see  us  that  we 
nevier  really  knew  how  much  she  suffered 

To  us  first  year  students  Miss  Hayes  stands  among  the 
pioneers  in  Workers'  Education  and  she  has  truly  kindled 
the  torch  which  w^e  are  doing  our  best  to  carry  on.  When 
we  become  discouraged  and  our  feeble  efforts  to  do  our  bit 
seem  futile,  I  am  sure  the  memory  of  Miss  Hayes'  high 
courage  and  her  never- wavering  adherence  to  her  principles 
and  beliefs  in  face  of  opposition  will  inspire  us  to  carry  on. 

— Olive  McChing, 
Student  of  the  first  year  in  the  Vineyard  Shore  School. 

Ellen  Hayes  came  of  hardy  pioneer  stock  able  to  bear 
privation.  Everyone  who  has  r^ead  her  book,  Wild  Turkeys 
and  Tallow  Candles,  (published  in  1920)  knows  the  story 
of  her  indomitable  great-grandmother  who  in  1805  made  the 
long  journey  from  Massachusetts  to  Ohio,  carrying  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  This  altogether  delightful  record  of  frontier 
life,  of  those  early  settlers  in  Granville,  Ohio,  tells  also  the 
storj^  of  her  own  happy  childhood.  In  a  chapter  that 
describes  the  country  about  her  father's  house,  she  says,  "I 
know  no  other  plaoe  where  I  would  rather  I  had  been  turned 
loose  to  live  and  grow.  Through  the  loveliness  of  that 
valley  I  believed  the  whole  world  was  lovely,  and  in  its 
shelter  I  was  prepared  to  regard  the  whole  earth  as  home 
and  all  the  dwellers  in  the  earth  as  mj^  kinsfolk." 

During  all  the  strenuous  years  that  followed,  years  when 
she  worked  her  way  through  Oberlin  College  by  teaching  in 
district  schools  between  times,  and  the  later  years  when  she 
gave  herself  with  unremitting  toil  to  the  high  pursuit  of 
truth,   she   kept  fast   in   her  heart   that   early  vision   of  the 
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"whole  world  as  home"  Was    it    not    this    deep    conviction 

that  lay  at  the  root  of  her  social  passion?     To  find  at  leng-th 

so  gracious  a  home  despoiled,  and  countless  numbers  of  her 

''kinsfolk''    disinherited,    was    more    than    her    compassionate 

heart  could  bear  with  equanimity.       Inevitably  she  became  a 

social  radical.  Her  sen^e  of  justice  was  continually  outraged 

by  the  leasy  complacenpy  with  which  most  of  us  accept  the 

glaring  inequalities  of  life.     She  was  not  one  to  suffer  fools 

gladly,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  her  wrath  was  more 

often    turned    against   the    unrighteous    and    anti-social    ideas 

for  which  men  stood  rather  than  against  the  men  themselves. 

'  In    espousing    the    unpopular    cause    of    striking    industrial 

workers,  of  the    victims    of    the    miscarriage    of    justice    in 

courts,    of    all    unhappy    and    down-trodden    people,    Ellen 

Hayes    was    entirely    fearless,    absolutely    independent,    and 

always  scornful  of  compromise.     The  easy  and  conventional 

way  of  life  was  completely  foreign  to  her  nature.     Even  in 

her  way  of  dress  she  followed  a  fashion  of  her  own  through 

many  years,   regardless  of  what  the   rest   of   the  world  was 

wearing.     This  outward  simplicity  of  life  was  only  a  symbol 

of  the  direct  sincerity  and  honesty  of  lier  mind  and  heart.  .  .  . 

The  manj^  Wellesley  students  who  learned  wisdom  as  well 

as  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  h>er  classes  during 

the  forty  years  of  her  service  to  the  college  will  nejoiee  to 

know  that  at  the  very  end  of  her  life  it  was  granted  to  her 

to  live  again  among  young  people  eager  for  education,  and 

to  enjoy  in  full  measure,  if  only  for  a  brief  time,  the  "sweet 

rewards  of  affiection  and  loyal  comradeship. 

— Gerdldine  Gordon, 

From  an  article  in  the  Alumnae  Magazine,  Wellesley 

College,  February,  1931. 

—  I  never  cease  to  wonder  over  the  source  of  your  evi- 
dently never-failing  tenergy  and  enthusiasm.  I  first  en- 
countered them  some  twenty  years  ago  when  you  came  over 
to  our  East  Boston  Local  to  lecture  on  William  Morris. 
And  you  go  on  >as  vigorously  as  ever  in  magazines  and 
novels  and  I  know  not  what  other  manifestations! 
— Albert  Rhys  Williams. 

Miss  Hayes  was  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had.  She 
made  me  look  lat  things  in  a  different  and  bigger  way  than 
any  other  teacher  I  ever  had.  So  far  as  I  have  the  ability 
to  see  things  fundamentally,  I  owe  that  ability  to  her. 

— A!  pupil,  now  a  professor  in  Wellesley  College. 

I  would  that  more  people  could  realize  her  consistent  de- 
votion to  her  social  ideals  and  the  conscientious  simplicity 
of  living  which  these  ideals  required  of  her. 

— A  pupil,  noiv  a  professor  in  Wellesley  College. 

She  had  the  joy  of  feeling  one  with  a  delightful  enterprise 
looking  to  the  future.  That  was  what  kept  her  so  youthful 
always  in  her  spirit— her  splendid  buoyant  hopefulness,  her 
courage  to  face  all  that  is  evil,  wrong,  maladjusted,  'and  to 
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be  inspired  by  the  sight    to  work    Tvith   splendid   energy   for 

a  better  future.     I  do  so  lov/e  and  admire  her 

— Vida  Scudder. 

She  had  been  a  true  and  valuable  comrade  to  a  great  many 
of  us. 

— A.  J.  Muste. 

What  a  magnificent  soldier  she  was!  She  is  one  of  those 
})eople  who  make  life  worth  living. 

— H.  R.  Mussey. 

I  regret  very  much  indeed  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be 
at  the  memorial  service  for  Professor  Hayes  on  the  30th, 
but  I  wish  that  all  of  you  associated  with  her  would  take 
this  expression  not  only  of  my  warmest  sympathy  in  our 
common  loss,  but  of  my  admiration  for  all  she  so  courage- 
ously stood  for.  She  led  a  full  and  useful  life  and  rounded 
out  her  career  magnificently  with  such  testimony  to  faith  in 
the  future  as  few  have  to  offer.  It  is  inspiring  to  siee  such 
youthful  hope  spring  from  an  ag«d  heart. 

— Roger  Baldwin. 

The  sad  news  in  your  letter  brings  me  the  most  sincere 
sorrow.  From  my  youth  up,  I  have  loved  and  honored 
Professor  Hayes.  I  looked  forward  to  meeting  her  a^ain 
as  a  great  privilege.  How  few  there  are  with  her  rare  en- 
dowment of^mind  and  heart!  The  world  seems  more  lone- 
.some  now  that  she  is  gone. 

— Alice  Stone  BlackweU. 

I  can  see  now  the  way  her  face  would  light  up  when  shte 
was  touched  with  plain  human  sympathy,  how  it  would 
understand  when  some  one's  hurt  was  brought  to  her,  how 
her  soft  voice  would  speak  gentleness.  I  remember  how  my 
father  saw  her  at  the  gate  in  Wellesley  a  few  minutes  and 
felt  that  she  was  the  most  genuine  person  he  had  seen  there. 
I  think  how  she  wanted  us  always  to  look  at  the  fact  and 
how  often  she  heartened  us  when  speaking  fact  brought  its 
price  upon  our  "heads;  and  how  often  her  warm  little  laugh 
would  bring  out  the  absurdity  of  some  complacency  we  had 
all  been  seeing.  I  think  of  a  night  in  Boston  at  tlile  Russian 
movie  when^  so  many  of  the  ''Comrades"  canie  to  her  and 
their  way  of  greeting  her  showed  the  c-ourage  of  her  defense 
of  them,  I  think  of  her  shining  eyes  as  we  walked  in  the 
garden  before  the  Vineyard  Shore  School  was  more  than 
a  dream  and  she  felt  that  the  dream  would  come  true. 

— Helen  Lockwood 
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IV 

HEREDITY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  seek  the  origin  of  unusual 
characteristics,  especially  when  social  progress  depends  upon 
the  development  of  such  traits.  What  produced  in  Ellen  Hayes 
the  ability  to  think  and  act  independendy,  her  passion  for  social 
justice,  her  courage,  her  integrity?  Many  of  us  answer  these 
questions  for  ourselves  easily:  "I  had  a  friend."  But  this 
answer  only  pushes  the  question  farther  back  into  heredity  and 
early  training  where  must  be  sought  the  origin  of  the  ability 
to  choose  and  respond  to  certain  friends.  In  Miss  Hayes*  case, 
I  know  of  no  friends  to  whose  influence  can  be  attributed  her 
unusual  abilities  and  interests,  and  although  her  heredity  and 
early  environment  explain  much,  they  by  no  means  account  for 
all.  She  used  herself  to  raise  the  question  of  some  third  factor, 
but  I  never  knew  just  what  she  had  in  mind — perhaps  an  un- 
known compound  of  inheritance  manifest  in  the  one  unusual 
member  of  a  family. 

The  circumstances  of  Miss  Hayes*  childhood  are  described 
in  her  Wild  Turlj^e^s  and  TalloTV  Candles  (published  in  1920), 
written  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  encouragement  of  her 
brother  Stanley.  It  is,  to  use  her  own  description,  **a  sketch 
of  the  heroic  days  of  the  blazed  trail,  of  the  ox-moving  wagon, 
and  the  log-cabin.  It  pictures  the  founding  and  upbuilding  of 
one  village  in  central  Ohio,  and  thus  discloses  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  Middle  West  from  1800  to  the  Civil  War.  TTie 
Pioneer  with  his  axe  and  spelHng  book,  his  folk  ways  and 
political  purp>oses,  is  seen  as  he  arrives  and  sets  to  work.  The 
deer  in  the  clearings  and  the  wald  turkeys  in  the  woods  are 
among  the  dramatis  personae;  while  the  tallow  candle  lights  a 
path  that  is  one  of  hardship  and  thrift,  of  courage  and  devotion. 

If  you  love  a  tree,  here  is  described  a  forest  once  unsurpassed 
for  variety  and  grandeur  by  any  other  wood  in  the  world;  and 
through  this  forest  meander  streams  untouched  by  the  soiling 
hand  of  civilization.  In  its  description  of  these  oldtime  land- 
marks, the  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  records  of  a  day  now 
as  completely  gone  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  age  of  Homer." 

Miss  Hayes'  great-grandparents  were  among  the  pioneers 
who  settled  Ohio  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  pioneers  were  not  radicals  in  any  sense.  "So  far  from 
chafing  under  the  thrall  of  precedent  or  the  grip  of  convention, 
they  only  desired  to  render  more  stable,  more  distinctly  static, 
the  beliefs  and  habits  inherited  from  their  fathers  .  .  .  they 
were  hardly  even  hberals,  and  they  habitually  accorded  sceint 
hospitality  to  any  form  of  radicalism  that  appeared  among 
them."  Yet  they  possessed  certain  pioneer  traits:  "hardihood, 
intrepidity,  thrift,  moral  sturdiness.** 
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These  same  qualities  so  marked  in  Ellen  Hayes  may  be 
attributed  to  heredity  and  early  environment.  Also  her  love 
of  a  simple  life,  her  appreciation  of  the  labor  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  essentials  of  life  and  of  the  value  of  the 
country's  natural  resources,  and  to  some  degree,  her  genuine 
democracy,  for  there  was  in  her  youth  no  differentiation  of 
classes;  the  atmosphere  v^as  "pioneer  and  democratic";  "every- 
body killed  hogs,  sheared  sheep,  and  cooked  for  harvest  hands." 

The  pleasures  were  simple  ones:  sugar-making,  fishing,  horse- 
back riding,  egg  hunting,  walnut  gathering,  corn  cutting,  apple 
picking,  garden  making,  finding  wild  flowers,  skating,  swim- 
ming, tree  climbing — distributed  throughout  the  seasons,  and 
offering  at  all  times  opportunity  for  initiative  and  courage. 
Neither  the  luxuries  environing  the  rich  child  to-day,  nor  the 
poverty  and  early  factory  life  of  the  poor,  weakened  the  body 
or  inhibited  the  mental  growth  of  Ellen  Hayes. 

Her  descriptions  of  her  childhood  reveal  the  influence  of 
a  happy,  wholesome  life. 

"I  recall  one  mammoth  pumpkin,  that  was  certainly 
larger  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  in  grandfather's  fields  How 
did  anybody  ever  get  a  pumpkin  to  grow  so  big?  It  was 
an  early  lesson  read  to  me  at  that  Pair,  a  hard  and  whole- 
some one  —  the  full  meaning  of  Avhich  I  did  not  grasp  until 
long  afterwards:  Try  as  you  will,  somebody  else  is  probably 
going  to  get  the  blue  ribbons.  Life's  satisfactions  and  com- 
pensations must  be  sought  in  other  forms  than  laurels. 

*  *  *  it- 
Mother  never  rebuked  us  for  these  spatterings  and  stains 

on  our  suitable  if  homely  clothes.  To  remedy  such  matters 
as  best  she  could  was  in  her  day's  work;  and  she  somehow 
divined  that  she  did  well  for  her  little  ones  in  letting  them 
live  close  to  the  earth;  the  simple  relations  w^ere  the  whole- 
some ones.  Dainty  raiment  and  picking  one's  way  was  not 
meant  for  Nature's  eager  children. 

*  *  *  * 

We  were  of  course  tvithout  the  modern  machines  land 
instruments  designed  to  aid  in  work  or  to  promote  pleasure. 
To  see  the  life  of  that  day  one  must  blot  out  not  only  the 
automobile  and  the  telefphone,  but  also  the  victrola,  the 
kodak  and  bicycle,  the  type-writer  and  fountain-pen. 
Yet  who  can  say  we  lived  in  privation  lacking  these  things'? 
The  mind  had  em^ouragement  in  activity  for  it  encountered 
the  raw  materials  of  its  environment;  native  ingenuity  was 
not  smothered  fby  the  possession  of  the  exceptional  inventors' 
constructions.  A  pile  of  clean  corncobs  held  sources  of 
happiness  that  the  owner  of  expensive  mechanical  toys  can- 
not know.  Corncobs  are  adaptable;  they  become  building 
tim'bers  or  livestock  or  garden  w^alls,  as  imagination's  oc- 
casion requires. 

*  *  *  * 

The  life  of  the  child  in  the  modern  village  or  town  is  poor 
indeed  compared  to  one  on  an  Ohio  farm  in  the  1850's." 
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There  was  education  too,  appreciated  in  the  home  and  by 
the  community.  The  pioneers  who  settled  Granville  held 
education  to  be  a  primal  necessity.  Granville  was  unique  in  the 
advantages  its  schools  offered  both  young  men  and  young  women: 
here  developed  Granville  College  (later  Dennison  University), 
the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  and  the  Granville  Female 
Academy.  Miss  Hayes  says  that  her  grandfather  was  glad  to 
have  a  school  where  his  daughters  could  be  educated.  She 
especially  acknowledges  her  own  indebtedness  to  a  teacher  of 
the  Academy  for  what  her  mother  gained  in  his  classroom. 

Little  Ellen  entered  school  at  seven,  happy  in  the  great 
adventure.  She  prized  books  always.  Books  were  few,  and 
to  own  them  meant  many  chores.  Some  magazines  and 
papers  came  to  the  house.  She  speaks  of  **Harper's  Monthly" 
as  "one  dear  oasis  in  the  desert".  She  loved  Little  Dorrit 
(later  published),  then  running  as  a  serial,  and  accounts  of  travel 
illustrated  with  delightful  pictures.  Every  copy  was  saved 
and  read  again  and  again. 

But  however  fine  for  its  time  were  the  educational  advantages 
offered  by  Granville  to  its  youth,  few  then,  as  now,  really 
desired  education.  Miss  Hayes  writes:  "The  majority  of 
minds  are  indifferent  to  knowledge;  ....  study  is  irksome 
and  any  degree  of  devotion  to  knowledge  interferes  too  seri- 
ously with  devotion  to  pleasure  and  to  business."  But  Ellen 
Hayes  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  fortunately  it  was  not 
quenched  by  the  circumstances  of  her  life.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  she  became  a  teacher,  enduring  all  the  hardships  of 
teaching  a  district  school  to  earn  money  for  her  college  educa- 
tion. She  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1878  and 
shortly  afterward  (in  1880)  became  first  a  teacher  and  later 
a  professor  in  Wellesley  College,  where  she  continued  to 
teach  until  her  retirement  in  1916. 

Not  only  was  she  *bom  with'  a  love  of  learning,  but  also 
with  an  independence  of  spirit  and  love  of  justice,  for  there 
appears  nothing  in  her  childhood  or  in  the  course  of  study  at 
Oberlin  to  account  for  the  developwnent  of  these  characteristics. 
She  recognized  in  childhood  to  some  extent  the  injustice  of 
the  prevailing  attitude  toward  girls.  She  wanted  to  do  every- 
thing that  a  boy  did,  but  although  she  ran  barefoot,  climbed 
trees,  and  swam  like  any  boy,  there  were  certain  activities 
forbidden  her  because  she  was  a  girl.  "They  would  likely 
never  give  me  a  colt  to  train.  I  could  only  chop  up  nubbins 
for  calves.  And  they  never  even  let  me  drive  Billy — he  was 
*high-spirited',  they  said.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  limits  to  the  concessions  that  even  the  most 
liberal  father  and  grandfather  could  make  to  a  girl  who  wanted 
to  do  everything  that  a  boy  did.  Not  because  a  boy  did  it 
— ^heaven  forbid!  but  because  of  the  fact  that  to  climb  apple- 
trees  and  drive  horses   and   swim   in  the  creek  were  surely  the 
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most  joyful  activities  that  any  one,  boy  or  girl,  could  engage 
in." 

At  a  political  meeting  to  which  her  grandfather  took  her, 
she  became  aware  of  the  position  of  women  as  political  out- 
laws. She  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  matters  that 
concerned  Ohio  and  the  country  were  being  talked  about  by 
men  and  that  these  men^  were  going  to  vote  on  them.  When 
in  college,  she  was  impressed  with  the  injustice  of  lower  pay 
given  women  for  the  same  work  as  men.  A  certain  professor 
who  had  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  justice  of  this  situ- 
ation, asked  his  class  to  vote  as  to  whether  women  should  be 
paid  equally  with  men.  The  class  half- jokingly  agreed  \vith 
the  professor.  Ellen  Hayes  did  not  vote.  After  class  she 
approached  the  professor  with  an  indignant  face.  She  was 
going  through  college  on  money  she  was  earning.  She  knew 
the  injustice  of  the  small  pay  she  received:  it  was  not  a  proper 
subject  for  a  joke. 

Throughout  all  her  years  as  student  and  teacher,  she  sought 
knowledge,  with  a  rare  ability  for  finding  it,  knowledge  not 
always  offered  in  the  curriculum  or  thrust  ort  her  by  any  one. 
(At  fifty-five  she  was  taking  a  summer  laboratory  course  in 
physics  at  Cornell  University.)  She  found  ways  of  discov- 
ering and  aligning  herself  with  those  of  kindred  spirit  moved 
by  the  same  passion  for  knowledge  or  for  justice.  She  was 
a  foundation  member  of  the  History  of  Science  Society  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  Thus  she  made  her  own  environment  beyond 
college  walls — in  her  library  where  by  reading  and  stud5nng 
she  learned  from  the  greatest  minds  in  the  past  and  present,  in 
the  homes  of  friends,  pioneers  like  herself  in  the  suffrage  or 
socialist  movements.  Therefore  she  became  for  her  students 
and  friends,  and  through  them,  for  others,  the  explorer  who 
went  ahead,  the  trail-blazer.  And  we,  with  "less  daring 
feet"  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  trails  revealed  to  us  by  the 
light  of  her  flaming  spirit.  "Allons!  after  the  great  comp)an- 
ions,  and  to  belong  to  them!" 
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Ellen  Hay^es,  in  1872 
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A    TEACHER   TRAIL-MAKER 


Ellen  Ha^es  in  1889 

Miss  Hayes  was  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics 
when  I  entered  Wellesley  College  in  the  fall  of  1889.  Math- 
ematics was  then  a  required  subject  for  freshmen  and  thus  I 
came  in  contact  with  her  early  in  my  college  life  although  she 
was  not  my  teacher  until  I  elected  her  course  in  calculus  in 
my  junior  year.  A  group  of  us  were  attracted  by  her  repu- 
tation for  severity,  charm,  and  originality,  and  anticipated  our 
course  with  mingled  feelings  of  dread  and  ambition.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  when  our  first  papers  were  returned. 
We  had  done  our  usual  slipshod  work  which  had  hitherto 
brought  us  passing  and  even  good  marks.  But  here  was  a 
teacher  different  from  any  we  had  known.  Our  papers  must 
be  rewritten.  Statements  must  be  supported  by  evidence.  We 
were  college  juniors;  we  should  show  scholarship.  Excellence 
and  not  mediocrity  was  the  standard.  We  were  a  Httle 
**mad",  but  we  learned  to  prize  our  contact  with  this  woman 
above  all  that  college  had  given  us.  "Don't  miss  a  course 
with  her,"  we  advised  our  friends.  "She  is  not  like  anyone 
else."  How  proud  I  used  to  be  when  she  put  her  mark  of 
approval  -  a  star  -  on  a  paper! 

We  did  not  "learn  a  lot"  in  her  classes  in  the  sense  of 
accumulating  many  undigested  facts,  and  for  this  reason  many  ' 
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did  not  appreciate  her  teaching.  She  made  us  think,  and  this 
also  led  many  to  avoid  her  courses.  It  is  painful  to  be  chal- 
lenged, when  making  unguarded  statements,  and  to  have  beliefs 
inculcated  in  childhood  held  up  for  examination.  Once  when 
I  was  a  freshman  I  left  the  table  in  wrath  because  Professoi* 
Hayes  had  said  that  the  Bible  was  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
accuracy.  Would  I  believe  it  if  it  called  three  and  four  nine? 
To  me  at  that  time  such  talk  was  terrible  heresy.  No  one  had 
ever  taught  me  before  the  importance  of  a  challenging  attitude: 
no  one  at  home,  no  teacher,  no  book.  I  had  a  ready  memory 
and  for  that  reason  alone  had  passed  my  studies  with  high 
marks.  Here  was  a  teacher  who  did  not  expect  her  students 
to  repeat  either  what  the  book  or  what  she  said:  we  were  to 
ask  ourselves  "How  do  you  Know?"  "Why  is  this  true?" 
We  were  to  know  when  we  knew,  when  we  only  surmised, 
and  when  we  did  not  know  at  all.  She  taught  us  the  meaning 
of  mental  integrity. 

Miss  Hayes  had  been  invited  by  the  founder  of  Wellesley 
College  to  come  to  the  College  in  its  very  early  years  to  teach 
mathematics,  and  to  this  institution  she  gave  devoted  service 
for  thirty-six  years.  Although  recognized  widely  as  a  woman 
of  originality  and  achievement  in  her  own  field,  she  did  not 
limit  her  study  to  her  specialty,  but  gave  much  thought  to  the 
entire  curriculum.  What  is  the  object  of  this  education? 
What  subjects  are  of  most  worth?  What  is  their  relation  to 
one  another  and  what  is  the  special  contribution  of  each  to  the 
results  desired?  These  were  among  the  questions  which  she 
believed  a  college  faculty  should  consider. 

In  her  own  subject,  she  became  convinced  that  the  value 
of  mathematics  for  the  average  student  is  in  its  appHcations. 
This  view  aroused  antagonism  among  the  pure  mathematicians 
on  the  faculty  and  led  finally  in  1897  to  her  removal  from 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  to  her  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  of  Apphed  Mathematics  with  elective  in- 
stead of  required  courses.  In  1 904  she  was  made  Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Many  of  Miss 
Hayes'  students  are  teaching  science  or  mathematics  with  un- 
usual vision  because  they  learned  from  her  the  proper  place 
of  these  subjects  in  any  educational  program.  No  boy  or  girl 
turns  away  dissatisfied  when  he  asks  one  of  these  women: 
"Why  do  we  have  to  study  mathematics?"  She  does  not 
give  the  customary  reply,  "To  train  your  mind",  which  always, 
in  my  experience,  leaves  a  thoughtful  student  perplexed.  How 
training  the  mind  in  algebra  and  geometry  helps  a  person  to 
form  correct  judgments  in  affairs  of  daily  life  is  a  mystery  a 
pure  mathematician  cannot  explain.  But  when  a  student  sees 
that  mathematics  like  language  is  a  tool  to  use,  he  begins  to 
see  why  it  must  be  studied.  Here  is  a  subject  related  to  Hfe 
only  as  it  is  applied.     Without  it,  no  one  can  get  very   far  in 
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any  field.  It  is  a  key  which  unlocks  many  doors.  Passing 
through,  one  can  get  an  understanding  of  many  phenomena 
which  he  encounters  every  day,  an  understanding  which  can 
be  an  unending  source  of  joy.  Science  with  the  help  of  mathe- 
matics has  made  the  difference  between  the  superstitious  bar- 
barian and  the  trul}^  educated  man.  But  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics, even  professors  in  colleges,  dq  not  often  know  the  use 
of  their  subject.  Miss  Hayes,  without  the  help  of  any  ex- 
perience in  her  youth  in  a  laboratory,  saw  the  value  of  math- 
ematics in  a  course  of  study,  and  what  she  saw  she  taught. 
Her  text-books  in  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Calculus  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  these  subjects  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  use.  They  are  filled  with  applicatiom 
scorned  by  the  pure  mathematician. 


Ellen  Ha})es  at  Her  Desk  in  1910 


But  mathematics,  even  applied  mathematics,  is  not  a  popular 
subject  in  a  girls'  college.  Miss  Hayes  had  small  classes 
especially  during  her  last  years  when  the  effects  of  the  elective 
system  were  becoming  increasingly  manifest.  She  led  a  losing 
fight  for  what  she  considered  the  maintenance  of  standards  and 
for  the  importance  of  the  sciences  as  required  subjects.  To 
choose  between  physics  and  chemistry  seemed  to  her  absurd, 
and  she  regarded   geology,   astronomy   and   biology   as   equally 
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important.  One  should  study  all  the  sciences.  Also  absurd 
seemed  a  choice  of  mathematics  or  philosophy;  philosophy  is 
not  a  substitute  for  mathematics!  Her  opposition  to  the  views 
which  were  then  becoming  very  popular  made  many  enemies. 
In  her  Letters  to  a  College  Cirl  (published  in  1909)  she  presents 
the  arguments  for  a  rational  program  of  studies  and  for  a 
rational  college  life. 

Miss  Hayes  was  always  much  more  than  a  teacher  of 
mathematics.  For  example,  it  was  she  who  gave  me  the  first 
successful  instruction  I  ever  received  in  drawing.  The  required 
course  in  drawing  did  not  help  me  in  the  least  when  I  sat  at 
a  telescope  trying  to  draw  the  planet  Saturn.  How  to  get  that 
ring  around  the  sphere  was  beyond  me.  I  hated  to  admit 
defeat  (I  was  then  a  graduate  student).  When  Miss  Hayes 
saw  the  predicament  I  was  in,  she  gave  me  a  first  lesson  in 
art.  She  did  not  draw  the  planet  for  me  or  show  me  a 
photograph!  She  simply  asked  me  to  tell  her  what  the  planet 
looke^d  Hke,  a  ball?  No,  a  flat  disc.  With  a  ring?  No,  with 
a  double  line  crossing  the  disc  and  extending  out  at  the  sides. 
She  showed  me  how  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  ring,  and  to 
draw  what  I  saw,  a  ball  and  ring,  flattened  out  as  on  paper. 
I  had  made  the  usual .  mistake  of  the  beginner  in  trying  to  draw 
the  solid  object  as  I  knew  it  to  be,  not  as  I  saw  it.  Always 
she  emphasized  the  importance  of  drawing  from  the  object, 
not  fromi  a  picture  or  from  imagination.  (When  Miss  Hayes 
opposed  the  introduction  of  art  in  the  program  of  the  Vine- 
yard Shore  School  as  a  recreational  activity,  her  position 
was  not  at  all  due  to  any  failure  to  see  the  place  of  art  in 
education,  but  because  she  knew  that  there  was  not  time  in  a 
one-year  course  for  good  training  in  that  field,  and  she  did  not 
want  to  see  so  important  a  subject  relegated  to  the  position 
of  a  recreational  activity  wath  no  good  instruction.  She  held 
that  the  opr)ortunities  afforded  for  recreation  by  the  out-of-doors 
are  all  sufficient.  She  feared  the  effects  on  students  whose 
poor  paintings  might  be  called  *'wonderfur'  by  teachers  and 
mates.  Moreover,  she  deplored  any  increase  in  a  desire  for 
possessions  under  the  disguise  of  '* works   of  art".) 

Not  only  did  Miss  Hayes  give  me  instruction  in  drawing 
and  its  place  in  education,  but  she  gave  me  also  my  best 
training  in  the  use  of  English.  Her  appreciation  of  words  was 
remarkable.  Her  accuracy  in  all  details  of  writing,  as  well  as 
in  matters  of  fact,  surpassed  anything  I  had  ever  seen.  For 
this  reason,  any  one  of  her  books,  especially  her  last  and  most 
entertaining  book.  The  S})camore  Trail,  can  well  be  used  in  class- 
es in  English.  Her  love  of  literature  was  a  surprise  to  those  who 
thought  of  her  only  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  who  deplored 
the  latitude  allowed  by  the  college  in  the  election  of  courses 
in  literature.     She  read  modem  literature,  taking  great  pleasure, 
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for  instance,  in  Shaw's  play  Saint  Joan.  But  after  reading 
some  modern  novel  she  returned  with  avidity  to  Scott  and 
Dickens.  Literature  to  her  was  far  more  than  usually  goes 
by  that  name;  it  included  the  literature  of  science  and  history. 
When  asked  by  a  pubhsher  to  select  the  best  ten  books  in  the 
world's  literature,  this  was  the  list  she  gave: — 

Origin    of    Species   C.  Darwin 

Pickmck   Papers C.   EHckens 

Les  Miserables   V.   Hugo 

Memoirs  of    a  Revolutionist  P.    Kropotkin 

The   Conquest  of  Bread   P.    Kropotkin 

Liberty    J.  S.   Mill 

History  of  Science  G.  Sarton 

Saint  Joan   G.  B.  Shaw 

Walden    H.    Thoreau 

Through    the  Russian  Revolution  A.  R.  WiUiams 

If  all  the  makers  of  curricula  in  colleges  had  given  such 
attention  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  each  department  and 
its  courses  as  was  given  by  this  one  professor  of  mathematics, 
perhaps  college  education  would  be  considered  a  necessity  for 
every  citizen  in  a  real  democracy,  instead  of  a  luxury  for  the 
privileged  few. 

Later  when  I  kndw  this  professor  as  a  friend,  I  was  constantly 
amazed  at  the  depth  and  constancy  of  her  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  I  could  not  foretell  her  opinion  on  any 
subject  -  I  knew  that  it  would  be  original,  but  just  what  it 
would  be,  I  was  not  original  enough  myself  to  predict.  Her 
life  conformed  wnth  her  spirit  of  independence.  She  believed 
the  dress  of  women  absurd  and  absolutely  refused  to  follow  the 
fashion.  She  wore  a  short,  simple  skirt  when  skirts  were  long 
and  cumbersome,  and  a  soft  felt  hat  like  a  man's  except  for  a 
bit  of  blue  or  gray  veiling  around  the  brim.  She  insisted  on 
many  pockets;  the  pocketless  fashion  indicated  the  propertyless 
position  of  women.  By  some  she  was  called  mannish,  but  there 
was  nothing  masculine  in  her  rich  soft  voice  and  charming 
manner.  She  believed  the  best  life  to  be  a  simple  life  in  close 
contact  with  the  soil:  "geology's  kindest  gift  to  the  race", 
she  called  it,  and  therefore  she  cultivated  her  garden,  not  at  all 
for  ornamentation,  but  for  the  joy  of  raising  excellent  quinces, 
grapes,  and  vegetables  to  use  and  to  give  away.  Her  house 
was  as  simple  as  her  dress.  She  used  to  quote  Thoreau's 
admonition  to  have  nothing  not  believed  to  be  beautiful  and 
known  to  be  useful.  No  lace  curtains  at  her  ^vindows  to 
catch  dust  and  make  work!  Her  personal  expeaiditure  was 
little  except  for  books,  and  she  gave  generously  to  persons  and 
to  causes.  "What  a  pity!"  she  used  to  say,  in  commenting 
on  a  friend's  extravagance,   "to  prefer  a   fur  coat  to  a  trip  to 
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the  Grand  Canyon  or  an  elaborate  menu  to  books!"  Her 
independence  of  thought  and  her  simplicity  of  Hfe  and  of  man- 
ner attracted  many  friends  to  her  fireside:  students,  fellow 
teachers,  neighbors.  For  all  she  blazed  trails  into  new  regions 
of  thought  and  action. 


QUOTATIONiS  FROM  LETTERS  TO  A  COLLEGE  GIRL 

This  world  has  not  beten  kind  to  girls.  It  has  made  life 
hard  for  them  for  more  thousands  of  years  than  history 
exactly  knows.  They  have  been  denied  freedom  and  knowl- 
edge, they  have  had  to  please  and  obey;  and  at  this  present 
hour  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  so  restricted  that  they 
are  little  better  off  than  slaves.  .  .  . 

Tlie  .truth  is  you  are  one  of  the  girls,  comparatively  few 
in  number,  who  have  escaped  into  liberty.  You  may  learn 
what  you  please;  you  may  go  where  you  please;  you  may 
miarry  or  not  as  you  please.  Some  day  it  will  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  set  to  w^ork  and  find  out  how  it  comes  that 
you  are  thus  fortunate.     It  is  a  long  istory. 

"Thoughts  that  great  hearts   once  broke  for,   we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air." 

The  elective  system  as  it  exists  to-day  in  American  colleges 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  lone  subj^ect  is  as  good  as 
another  for  the  undergraduate.  An  immediate  corollary  is, 
the  student  may  properly  elect  those  subjects  that  attract 
him  !or  that  he  thinks  he  is  interested  in.  As  a  business 
scheme,  no  other  system  can  compete  with  the  elective 
system,  and  none  survives  to  try Faculties  every- 
where vote  for  it,  and  profess  their  deligM  in  it;  and, 
obviously,  such  a  system  must  please  undergraduates.  Here 
and  there  a  voice  is  raised  in  protest,  though  with  small 
reason  for  seeing  any  reform.  The  heretics  remember,  how- 
evier,  that  majorities  are  often  in  the  wrong;  and  they  have 
the  encouragement  of  the  fact  that  reforms  usually  begin 
with  the  initiative  of  the  few. 

To  begin  with,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  one  subject 
is  just  as  good  as  aiiother  for  an  undergraduate?  Current 
opinion  is  not  evidence.  Is  it  not  probable  that  some  knowl- 
edge is  worth  more  than  other  knowledge'?  Is  it  not  your 
duty  to  yourself  to  inquire  what  this  most  valuable  knowl- 
edge is,  and  to  make  yourself  possessor  of  it  so  far  as  time 
allows"? 

Now  I  hear  you  say,  "If  physics  is  so  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  as  all  this,  why  do  not  college  faculties  require 
its  study  of  every  student  *?"  Ask  the  faculties.  When  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes  for  the  elective  system,  one  grave 
point  against  it  will  be  the  discreditable  circumstance  that, 
in  accordance  with  it,  students  were  permitted  to  decline 
to  study  physics  if  they  so  preferred.  Men  have  toiled  in 
thie  laboratory,  languished  in  prison,  faced  torture  and  the 
stake    itself    to    win    this    knowledge    of    environing    nature. 
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The  cojisequent  ben<3ifits  are  accepted  without  appreciation 
or  gratitude. 

Compared  with  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  this  is  not  much  of 
a  planet,  but  it  is  your  own  planet.  Will  you  feel  quite 
satisfied  to  go  up  and  down  it  for  seventy  years  and  remain 
deaf  to  the  long,  long  story,  blind  to  the  pictured  page? 
You  are  planning  to  visit,  somie  day,  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Alps.  However  much  you  may  think  you  enjoy  those 
regions,  you  will  see,  but  understand  not,  and  your  enjoy- 
ment will  ibe  far  less  than  it  might  be  if  you  fail  to  study 
geology Do  you  think  that  ability  to  express  your- 
self in  French  and  German  will  in  any  degree  make  up  to 
you  for  ignorance  of  the  language  of  mother  earth? 

The  obvious  mental  advantage  of  scilentific  training  is, 
therefore,  one  in  behalf  of  the  powers  of  observation  and 
judgment;  its  moral  advantage  consists  in  impressing  the 
lesson  that  truth  is  to  take  precedence  of  all  else,  —  our 
schemes,  our  tastes,  our  desires,  our  prejudices.  If  to  seek 
truth  and  to  know  when  it  is  found  is  a  mark  that  pre- 
eminently distinguishes  a  being  as  a  human  being,  the 
scientific  method  permits  no  comparison  with  any  other 
methods. 

The  elective  system,  if  not  responsible  for  th'e  affectation 
of  scholarship  and  pretentious  display  of  youthful  ^'intensive 
study",  affords  every  opportunity  for  it.  Worst  of  all,  it 
renders  possible  a  leisure-class  curriculum,  largely  made  up 
of  studies  whose  least  fault  is  that  they  are  mainly  orna- 
mental. Students  arranging  personal  courses  of  study  of 
this  type  give  notice  that  they  do  not  nieed  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge of  any  value  or  training  of  any  rigor,  for  they  are  not 
planning  to  be  of  any  real  use  in  the  world.  They  are 
members  of  the  exempt  and  privileged  order  who  toil  only 
at  play  and  spin  only  at  entangling  strands  of  self- 
indulgence. 

Recover  yourself  from  the  conceit  that  you  are  an  impor- 
tant person  because  you  are  a  college  graduate.  The  girl 
who  spends  the  long  day  tying  up  bread  and  cake  in  a  city 
grocery  probably  has  as  good  a  mind  as  you  have,  —  per- 
haps a  better  one. You  have  lived  for  a  whilte 

in  a  uniquely  constituted  community,  all  of  whose  men:^ers 
have  sufficient  food  and  wear  good  clothes,  where  there  is 
light  and  warmth,  books  and  music  and  pictures,  —  enough 
and  more  than  enough;  w'here  there  is  exemption  from 
responsibility  and  from  the  necessity  of  initiative,  and 
where  there  is  fr(eedom  from  the  cares,  the  soitows,  and  the 
dangers  that  beset  many  young  women's  lives.  Depart 
quietly.      The  real  test  of  you  is  yet  to  come. 

As  negards  being  useful  to  your  country  and  to  mankind, 
you  may  notice  that  there  are  two  classes  of  service,  —  the 
service  of  relief  and  the  serv^ice  of  recon'struction.  Ovfe 
filters  a  cup  of  impure  water  to  make  it  wholesome;  the 
other  goes  to    the    fountain    and  cleanses     the     stream    at   its 
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source.  One  reads  to  the  ignorant;  the  other  teaches  the 
ignorant  to  read.  One  is  satisfied  to  suppress  symptoms; 
the  other  aims  to  destroy  the  disease  germs  in  the  body  of 
the  community.  You  can  make  your  choice  between  the-^e 
classes  of  service  or  you  can  take  a  share  in  each.  How- 
ever you  may  interpret  your  duty  to  your  community,  this 
much  remains  true:  you  cannot  be  too  alert  in  doing  one 
person's  part  to  safeguard  and  promote  priceless  results 
that  characterizle  our  civiliziation  on  its  non-material  side, — 
results  that  havie  cost  centuries  of  struggle  and  siacrifice. 
"They  will  burn  no  more  Brunos."  They  will,  though, 
unless  everlasting  watch  be  kept.  Such  precious  things  as 
free  speech,  and  a  free  press  and  the  right  of  assembly  may 
seem  to  you  secure,  at  least  in  your  native  land.    It  is  not  so. 

(Written  in  1909) 

Do  you  emerge  from  all  the  opportunities  for  training  and 
learning  only  to  love  passionately  opinions  you  have  received 
from  others?  Do  you  regard  persuasion  as  an  allowable 
substitute  for  conviction,  and  is  your  thinking  chiefly  a  mode 
of  feeling?  I  look  to  you  to  show  that  it  is  not  so.  You 
are  called  to  be  one  of  the  women  who  offer,  not  a  protest 
against  Lecky's  affirmatives,  but  evidence  that  shall  break 
down  their  universal  quality.  From  Hypatia  to  Harriet 
Martineau  and  Marie  Curie  there  have  been  enough  such 
women  to  afford  perpetual  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  us. 
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VI 

THEY  WOULD  BURN  THE  BRUNOS 

In  Letters  to  a  College  Girl,  Miss  Hayes  predicts  in 
1909:  "They  will  bum  no  more  Brunos.     They  will,   though, 

unless  everlasting  watch  be  kept I  may  as  well  warn 

you  that  the  habitual  viewing  of  acts  as  just  or  unjust  is  liable 
to  place  you,  sooner  or  later,  among  those  who,  under  the 
compelling  power  of  the  idea  of  democracy,  render  the  service 
of  reconstruction.  Comradeship  with  them  involves  certain 
costs,  possible  perils.  Nevertheless,  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
if,  taking  a  long  look  ahead  and  another  long  look  into  the 
past,  you  accept  the  risk  and  welcome  the  comradeship. 
'Where  the  vanguard  camps  to-day 
The  rear   shall   camp  to-morrow.' 

Besides  your  life  in  the  world  and  for  it  is  that  life  with 
yourself.'* 

Miss  Hayes  was  well  aware  of  the  perils  to  one  who  thinks 
and  acts  independently.  She  was  sensitive  to  the  criticism,  the 
hostile  looks  and  acts  of  her  fellow-workers.  But  that  "life 
within  herself"  demanded  of  her  absolute  integrity  and  freedom, 
regardless  of  the  cost.  Early  in  her  professional  Hfe  she  was 
criticized  for  her  "peculiar  dress",  and  was  severely  rebuked 
by  those  in  authority  for  her  agnosticism.  She  made  many 
enemies  through  her  frank  criticism  of  the  college.  But  her 
chief  offe^nse  was  her  growing  sympathy  with  industrial  workers, 
expressed  fearlessly  in  conversation  and  writing.  She  spoke  to 
strikers  in  Lawrence  on  the  injustice  of  a  system  which  gave 
great  rewards  and  pr6tection  to  owners  and  so  little  to  workers. 
Soon  requests  for  her  dismissal  came  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  anonymous  letters  of  abuse  reached  her.  But  Wellesley 
College  hesitated  to  bring  itself  into  disrepute  by  asking  for  the 
resignation  of  a  professor  of  so  long  a  term  of  service.  More- 
over her  connection  with  the  college  would  soon  cease  without 
such  action,  as  she  was  approaching  the  retiring  age  of  sixty- 
five. 

It  is  the  custom  to  give  retiring  professors  the  honorary 
position  of  Professor  Emeritus,  and  with  it  are  granted  certain 
privileges  such  as  the  use  of  libraries  and  laboratories.  Few 
persons  notice  whether  or  not  a  professor  is  so  honored.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Wellesley  refused  to  make  Professor 
Hayes,  Professor  Emeritus.  This  they  could  do  without 
attracting  much  attention,  while  to  have  dismissed  her  while 
she  was  an  active  professor  would  have  required  courage. 
Her  scholarship  and  service  to  the  college  had  been  widely 
recognized,  and  were  without  question.  She  was  disowned  on 
account  of  her  opinions  at  the  close  of  a  long  period,  a  life- 
time, of  association  with  the  college. 
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Miss  Hayes'  activities  after  she  had  left  the  college  con- 
tinued increasingly  to  arouse  criticism.  She  always  tried  to 
avoid  publicity  and  especially  to  keep  her  former  connection 
with  the  college  out  of  the  papers.  This  was  not  always 
possible.  She  was  known  as  a  former  professor  in  Wellesley 
College,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  some 
members  of  the  trustee  and  alumnae  groups  as  long  as  she  lived. 

When  the  revolution  occurred  in  Russia,  she  studied  the 
situation  with  her  usual  scholarship  and  originality.  Havmg 
decided  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  having  a  fair  deal  in  the 
papers,  she  did  what  she  could  by  speaking  and  writing  to 
make  known  the  facts  in  the  case.  She  had  a  rare  faculty  for 
getting  hold  of  sources  of  information.  Becoming  interested 
through  Anna  Louise  Strong  in  the  care  of  Russian  orphans, 
she  raised  money  and  contributed  generously  to  the  support  of 
one  group  of  orphans.  At  this  time  she  received  threats  which 
led  her  to  be  anxious  lest  living  alone  as  she  did  in  High 
Bushes,  her  Wellesley  home,  she  should  actually  be  molested. 
A  speaker  for  the  American  Legion  in  Wellesley  had  referred 
three  times  to  women  in  the  town  who  should'  be  shot  because 
of  their  activities  in  behalf,  he  alleged,  of  Soviet  Russia. 
His  talk  was  printed  in  the  village  newspaper.  Miss  Hayes 
wrote  a  reply  and  sent  it  to  the  paper,  under  the  caption:  Is  Red 
a  Menace?  In  this  paper  she  told  in  detail  what  she  had  been 
doing.  She  called  attention  to  the  appeals  of  violence  by  the  Le- 
gion speaker  and  asked  whether  the  real  menace  was  in  such  per- 
sons or  in  seekers  after  truth.  The  newspaper  refused  to  publish 
her  article,  whereupon  she  printed  and  circulated  it  herself. 
The  years  following  proved  conclusively  to  many,  even  to 
conservatives,  that  the  real  menace  to  civilization  is  not  in 
communism  or  in  its  sympathizers,  but  in  the  injustice  of  our 
industrial  system,  in  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  vision  on  the 
part  of  those  in  power,  and  in  the  determination  to  suppress 
free  speech  extending  to  the  persecution,  imprisonment  and 
murder  of  innocent  persons. 

All  this  was  evident  in  the  Sacco-Vanzdtti  case.  Miss 
Hayes  became  convinced  not  only  that  these  men  were  innocent 
of  all  cormeiction  with  the  crime  of  which  they  were  charged, 
but  that  there  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
not  to  jrield  to  the  demands  of  alleged  radicals  for  a  retrial. 
"The  men  should  be  killed  anyhow"  was  the  opinion  of  a 
great  many  who  saw  in  these  two  innocent  Italians  and  their 
friends  a  menace  to  their  own  security.  Convinced  of  the 
injustice  of  the  refusal  to  give  the  men  another  trial.  Miss 
Hayes  proceeded  to  act  as  she  always  did  when  her  passion 
for  justice  was  aroused.  But  public  meetings,  printed  accounts 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  appeals  to  the  Governor,  were  all  of 
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no    avail.     The    execution    was    announced    for    the  night    of 
August  22,  1927. 

During  the  day,  groups  of  men  and  women  walked  in  front 
of  the  State-house  in  silent  protest  against  the  injustice  about 
to  be  committed.  This  picketing  is  especially  allowed  by  law, 
and  hence  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  arrest  these  people  to 
make  a  pretense  that  they  were  violating  the  traffic  law.  Each 
group  was  arrested,  taken  to  jail,  and  held  until  released  on 
bail.  Miss  Hayes  led  the  last  group  of  picketers,  carrying  a 
banner  reading:  "Hail!  Sacco  and  Vanzetti!  The  Elite  of 
the  world  salute  you!" 


**They)  Would  Burn  the  Brunos*' 


Let  no  one  think  that  Miss  Hayes  enjoyed  this  pubhcity.  It 
is  beheved  by  many  that  radicals  enjoy  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment. This  is  not  true  of  any  whom  I  have  ever  known. 
There  is  a  certain  joy  of  the  spirit  when  comrade  joins  with  com- 
rade in  sacrifice   and   activity  for   others.     Martyrs   can   go   to 
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their  deaths  with  radiant  smiles.  But  who  Hkes  the  cold  faces 
and  cruel  remarks  of  one's  family  and  of  former  friends,  the 
loss  of  position,  and  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  with  which 
society  has  often  rewarded  its  saviors? 

Miss  Hayes  was  arrested  with  the  rest  of  her  group  and 
bailed  out  to  appear  in  court  the  next  morning'  with  about  one 
hundred  others.  The  judge  pronounced  all  guilty  of  obstruct- 
ing; traffic,  although  it  was  fully  proved  that  the  police  and 
not  the  small  groups  of  picketers  were  in  that  respect  the  guilty 
ones  and  that  the  motive  back  of  the  arrests  was  objection 
to  a  perfectly  legal  procedure.  The  majority  paid  their  fines 
as  advised  by  the  defence  lawyer,  Arthur  Garfield  Hays, 
since  the  defence  could  not  easily  handle  so  many  cases.  Miss 
Hayes  and  a  few  others  appealed  the  case  and  in  a  jury  trial 
a  few  weeks  later  were  pronounced  innocent. 

Miss  Hayes  was  seventy-six  at  the  time  of  this  trial.  It 
was  a  climax  in  a  life  characterized  by  the  determination  to 
view  "acts  habitually  as  just  or  unjust"  and  devoted  fearlessly 
to  the  "service  of  reconstruction*',  "under  the  compelling  power 
of  the  idea  of  democracy.'* 
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MORE  THAN  A    TEACHER 

Some  people  never  seem  to  live  outside  of  their  professions. 
When  their  professional  lives  are  ended,  life  is  a  bore  because 
they  have  no  interests  with  which  to  occupy  their  minds.  I 
have  seen  the  pathetic  condition  of  many  college  professors, 
business  men,  ajid  workmen  whose  lives  have  been  so  limited 
that  when  leisure  came  at  sixty-five  it  was  a  burden  and  not  a 
a  blessing. 

Ellen  Hayes  lived  richly,  fully,  to  the  end  of  her  seventy- 
nine  years.  During  her  professional  years  she  took  a  keesi 
interest  in  political  and  social  movements  and  gave  generously 
of  her  time  and  money  to  the  progressive  movements  that  won 
her  support.  She  wrote  and  spoke  for  woman  suffrage,  for 
the  education  of  industrial  workers,  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  In  1912  she  was  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Secretary 
of  State  in  Massachusetts.  Later  when  she  became  interested 
in  the  Russian  experiment,  she  was  too  much  of  an  individualist 
to  join  the  Conununist  party,  but  her  sympathies  were  with  it 
rather  than  with  the  more  conservative  Socialist  party,  as  many 
a  comrade  can  testify. 

When  she  completed  her  term  of  service  at  the  college,  she 
devoted  her  time  largely  to  writing.  In  1924  (she  was  then 
seventy-two)  she  started  a  monthly  paper,  "The  Relay",  which 
she  used  to  give  publicity  to  certain  facts  and  movements,  not 
correctly  presented  in  the  daily  press,  and  to  serve  as  an  avenue 
of  expression  for  herself.  She  describes  the  objects  of  this 
publication  in  her  own  characteristic  style: 

"The  Relajr  plans  to  camp  in  a  Imt  by  the  side  of  the 
trail  and  to  keep  a  lamp  or  two  burning  —  in  the  hope  of 
being  a  friend  to  wayfarers  and  especially  to  the  limping 
Under  Dog."  —  Apriri9,24. 

''The  Relay  will  continue  to  dwell  in  the  open,  as  a 
person  or  a. paper  must  in  order  to  maintain  wholesome  and 
vigorous  life.  Words  of  others  judged  to  be  valuable  and 
Ijelieved  to  be  true,  will  be  passed  along,  month  by  month, 
to  those  who  care  to  listen.  There  is  no  room  in  these 
pages  for  any  relayed  messages  except  such  as  are  brave 
and  needed.  The  Relay's  o^vn  voice  will  speak  —  as  far  as 
it  can  reach  —  in  behalf  of  several  Under  Dogs  and  Under 
Ideas.  It  gains  courage  for  such  adventure  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  those  who,  invited  to  this  tiny  tribute,  make  no 
compromise,  leave  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  their  convictions 
of  what  justice  and  freedom  should  mean  for  all  the  world 
neighborhood. 

"Allons!  after  the  great  Companions,  and  to  belong  to 
them!"     April  1926. 
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TTiis  publication  she  continued  from  its  inception  in  April 
1 924  to  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which  she  died,  and  suspended 
it  then  only  to  gain  time  for  the  work  which  she  wished  to  do 
in  the  Vineyard  Shore  Workers'  School.  She  planned  to 
renew  it  when  she  should  become  settled  in  her  new  home.  It 
was  a  laborious  work  aside  from  the  extensive  and  careful 
reading  it  involved,  because  she  edited  the  paper  herself,  with- 
out assistance  from  any  one,  typing  the  articles,  reading  the 
proof,  and  folding  and  addressing  the  papers.  In  The  Relay 
she  reviewed  books  which  she  thought  valuable  for  the  nature 
and  accuracy  of  the  information  contained:  Saint  Joan  (Shaw), 
Children  of  the  Revolution  (Strong),  Through  the  Russian 
Resolution  (Williams),  The  Looting  of  Nicaragua  (Nogales), 
Let  Freedom  Ring  (Hays),  Boston  (Sinclair),  The  Soviet 
Union  (The  Soviet  Information  and  Review),  Thirteen  Da^s 
(Marks),  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  (Remarque),  A 
History  of  Free  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Rob^ertv 
son).  We  Fight  for  Oil  (Denny).  TTiere  are  quotations  from 
many  periodicals,  containing  information  not  carried  in  the  daily 
press:  The  Federated  Press  Bulletin,  Labor  News,  The  Nation, 
The  Nerv  Leader  (London),  Russian  Information  and  Revietv, 
The  Soviet  Union  Review,  Moscow  Weekly  News  Bulletin, 
The  Arbitrator,  The  Advance,  the  Social  Service  Bulletin,  The 
Survey  Graphic,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  American  Jour" 
nal  of  Science,  Science. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  she  wrote  and  published  that 
delightful  novel  of  Civil  War  times.  The  Sycamore  Trail  (see 
quotations  sec.  I)  Miss  Hayes  was  almost  always  her  own  pub- 
lishe/r.  Her  independent  spirit  was  loath  to  submit  to  the  dic- 
tation of  any  publisher.  Change  what  she  had  written  to 
please  any  one?  Not  she!  Moreover,  her  writing  was  too 
radical  in  many  lines  to  be  acceptable  to  the  ordinary  firms. 
She  lost  money,  of  course,  on  all  her  books  and  on,  "The 
Relay",  but  she  had  no  interest  in  making  money.  Her  in- 
come was  not  large,  but  her  simple  mode  of  life  required  little 
expenditure,  and  she  had  sufficient,  therefore,  for  the  circulation 
of  her  ideas.  Unfortunately  the  circulation  was  not  what  it 
would  have  been  had  a  pubHsher  with  vision  pushed  the  sale 
of  her  works.  How  Do  You  Know?  should  have  extensive  use 
as  a  text-ibook  in  every  college;  The  Sycamore  Trail  should  be} 
read  by  all  classes  in  United  States  History,  and  Wild  Turkeys 
and  Tallow  Candles  also;  Letters  to  a  College  Girl  by  every 
girl  planning  to  enter  college;  and  The  Relay  should  be  repub- 
lished with  many  unpublished  manuscripts,  for  general  circula- 
tion. 

Miss  Hayes  generally  wrote  her  lectures  for  the  sake  of 
better  expression  than  she  found  possible  when  depending  on 
oral  presentation.     She  labored  assiduously  in  the  preparation  of 
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these  papers,,  choosing  every  word  and  planning  every  sentence 
with  great  care  to  make  sure  that  she  said  just  what  she  wanted 
to  say.  She  would  read  the  result  aloud  and  time  herself  to 
be  sure  th^t  she  could  say  all  she  washed  in  the  time  allotted. 
She  lectured  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  before  many 
kinds  of  audience.  I  recall  a  dehghtful  paper  read  before  the 
Science  Club  of  the  Faculty  in  Wellesley  College  on  Nature 
the  Master  of  Man;  another  on  Hypatia  Returns  was  read 
many  times  for  different  groups  of  students.  Her  last  lecture 
outside  the  Vineyard  Shore  School  was  given  in  New  York 
in  April  1930  before  The  Rationalist  Society  on  Is  Science 
Becoming  Religious?  She  had  supported  the  work  of  the 
Rationalist  societies  in  Boston,  New  York  and  London  for 
many  years.  Her  last  paper  was  written  and  typed  by  herself 
only  two  months  before  her  death,  to  be  read  for  her  at  a  his- 
torical reunion  in  Granville,  Ohio.  Her  body  lost  its  power, 
but  not  her  mind.  During  the  last  week  she  looked  up  with 
the  lovely  smile  we  all  loved,  and  said,  **I  have  thought  of  a 
new  story.'*  She  hated  to  die,  because  she  had  so  much  yet  to 
do:  stories  to  write,  a  History  of  Ethics  to  finish,  and  *'The 
Relay"  to  send  forth  again. 

"It  is  better  to  travel  hopefully  than  to  arrive"  she  used  to 
quote,  and  travel  hopefully  she  did.  Perhaps  to  attain  seren- 
ity, to  live  in  accord  with  one's  beliefs  of  what  life  should  be, 
to  secure  the  influence  of  one's  ideals,  and  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity  to  the  last  of  the  journey,  is  to  arrive. 


QUOTED  IN  THE  RELAY. 
THEY  NEVER  FAIL 

They    never   fail    who    die 
In  a  great  cause:  the  block  may  soak  their  gore; 

Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun;   their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  citj^  gates  and  cattle  walls — 

But  their  spirit  walks  abroad. 

Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. 
— Byron 
The  Relay,  June  1924 
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WEALTH  TO  BE  LEFT  US 

What  wealth  shall  then  be  left  us 

when  none  shall  gather  gold 
To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market, 
and  pinch  and  pine  the  sold"? 
Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city, 

and  the  little  house  on  the  hill. 
And  the  wastes  and  the   woodland  beauty, 

and  the  happy  fields  we  till. 
And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories 

and  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead; 
And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels, 

and  the  poet's  teeming  head; 
And  the  painter's  hand  of  wonder; 

and  the  marvellous  fiddle-bow 
And  tlie  banded  choirs  of  music: 
all  those  that  do  and  know. 
Eor    all    these    shall    be    ours    and    all    men's 

nor  shall  any  lack  a  share 
Of  the  toil  and  the  gain  of  living 

in  the   days   when   the   world  grows  fair. 

- — William    Morris 
The   Relay,   September   1924 

PIONEERS 

(By   an   unknown  writer  in   the    heart   of  Australia) 
We  shall  not  travel  by  the  road  we  make : 

Ere  day  by  day  the  sound  of  many  feet 
Is  heard  upon  the  stones  that  now  we  break. 

We   shall   be  gone   to  where  the  cross-roads   meet. 

For  us  the  heat  by  day,    the  cold  by  night. 

The   inch-slow   progress,   and   the   heavy   load, 
And  death  at  last  to  close  the  long  grim  fight 

With  man  and  beast  and  stone;  for  them  the  Road. 

For  them  the  shade  of  trees  that  now  we  plant. 
The  safe,  smooth  journey  and  the  final  goal, 

Yea,  birthright  in  the  land  of  covenant  — 
For  us  diay-labor,  travail  of  the  soul. 


And  yet  the  road  is  ours  as  never  theirs ! 

Is  not  one  joy  on  us  alone  bestowed? 
For  us  the  Master-Joy,  0  Pioneers,  — 

We  shall  not  travel,  but  we  make  the  Road. 

The  Relay,  April  1926 
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Mourn  not  the  dead  that  in  the  cool  earth  lie  — 

Dust  unto  dust  — 
The  calm,  sweet  earth  that  mothers  all  who  die 

As  all  men  must; 

Mourn  not  your  captive  comrades  who  must  dwell  — 

Too  strong  to  strive  — 
Each  in  his  steel-bound  coffin  of  a  cell, 

Buried  alive; 

But  rather  mourn  the  apathetic  throng  — 

The  cowed  and  meek  — 
Who  see  the  world's  great  anguish  and  its  wrong 
And  dare  not  speak! 

— Ralph  Chaplin 
The  Relay,  June  1929 


Ellen  Hay^es  and  Louise  Brown 
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Editor,  Ellen  Hayes,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Fifty   cents  per  year       Printed    by    The    Century   Press,    Boston       Published    monthly 
Warwick,  I  am  Informed  that  it  is  all  over,  Brother  Martin. 


Ladvenue    (enigmatioally)    We 
have  only  just  begun. 

THIS  DAY 

August  23,   1927 

NICOLA  SACCO 

and 

BARTOLOMEO    VANZETTI 

"workingmen,    and    dreamers    of 

the    brotherhood   of  man,    who 

hoped  it  might   be   found   in 

America 

were    done    to  a  cruel   death   by 

the     children     of     those     who 

fled,    long   ago,    to  this  land 

for  freedom 

Their    voices    are    gone  into   all 

the    earth,    and    they    will   be 

remembered      in       gratitude 

and       tears,       when      the 

names     of     those     who 

murdered  them — 

Judges — Grovernors — Scholars — 

have   gone   down   into 
everlasting   shame" 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these 
things  I  might  have  lived  out 
my  life,  talking  at  street  cor- 
ners to  scorning  men.  I  might 
liave  die.  Now  we  are  not  a 
failure.  This  is  our  career  and 
our  triiumph.  Never  in  our  full 
life  can  we  hope  to  do  such 
v/ork  for  tolerance,  for  justice, 
for  man's  understanding  of  man, 
as  now  we   do  by   accident. 

Our  words,  our  lives,  our 
pains,  --  nothing !  The  taking  of 
our  lives  —  lives  of  a  good 
shoemaker  and  a  poor  fish  ped- 
dler —  all !  This  last  mom  ent 
belongs  to  us  —  that  agony  our 
triumph. 


—    Vanzetti^s  Farewell 


do   not   know,   my   lord.     It   may 

—Saint  Joan,  Scene  VI. 

Any     serious   study   of    human 
behavior   invariably   leads   us  in- 
to a  consideration  of  those   rela- 
tions,     influences,      and      forces 
which  we  call  environment;  also 
those  more    obscure  —  and  prob- 
ably     less      important — antece- 
dent   elements     covered    by    the 
term     heredity.       The    appalling 
shame    of    that    event  in    Massa- 
chusetts,     August      23,     compels 
thoughtful  people  everywhere   to 
ask,   How  was  it   possible   for   a 
judge  and   an  ex-judge,    a   gover- 
nor   and   two    educational    presi- 
dents,    to    act     as    they    did    in 
doomitng   Sacco    and   Vanzetti  to 
death?     These     five    men     have 
had  —  as     many      thousands      of 
others  have   had     'Opportun- 
ity   to    know    the    whole     story 
from  April  15,  1920,  to  that  dark 
day,    August    22,    1927.     Possibly 
they  knew    also    what  has    been 
carefully     concealed      from      the 
public:      collusion    between     the 
federal  and  state    authorities    in 
the     Palmer      raids      of    1919-20 
whereby       two       Italians       with 
friends    of   theirs    fell  into    traps 
from    which    death    alone    freed 
them.     Multitudes   of    competent 
persons,  the    world    around,    are 
absolutely  convinced    that    these 
two  men  were  innocent  and  that 
their  deaths  cannot  be  correctly 
described   otherwise   than   as   ju- 
dicial murder. 
But   murder  calls  for  a   disclos- 
ure of  motive.     In  the    case  be- 
fore  us    the   search    for     motive 
merges  into  an  explanation  of  of- 
flcial  conduct  largely  determined 
by  environment.     These  five  be- 
long — as  they  believe  and  many 
others    concede — to    the    "super- 
ior," the    "rulmg,"  class.       They 
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are  members  and  agents  of  the 
comparatively  small  group  deter- 
mined today  to  own  the  earth 
and  rule  it.  And  this  group  does 
own  it  physically.  Considering 
this  social  phenomenon  as  it  is 
exhibited  here  in  the  United 
States  they  have  possession  of 
natural  resources,  of  transporta- 
tion systems,  of  production 
plants;  they  have  even  the  land 
whenever  they  care  to  take  it. 
Workers  are  needed  in  these  op- 
erations, these  mines  and  mills 
and  factories,  railroads,  steam- 
ships and  structural  undertak- 
ings. The  elementary  necessities 
of  these  millions  of  workers — 
some  food,  shoddy  clothing,  a 
sort  of  a  shelter — compel  them  to 
seek  work  and  then  to  accept  it, 
its  hours,  conditions  and  pay,  on 
such  terms  as  the  masters 
choose.  Men  who  are  born  under 
Good  Fortune's  wing  or  who  have 
managed  to  scramble  to  a  place 
there,  sincerely  believe  that  this 
division  of  the  earth's  riches  and 
its  toil  is  fair  and  just.  Those  of 
them  who  are  religiously  dis- 
posed regard  it  as  an  arrange- 
ment of  their  god  Providence; 
other  call  it  Luck,  while  all  of 
them  believe  in  their  own  mental 
superiority:  they  are  the  elect 
of   the  human  race. 

In  addition  to  their  ownership 
of  things  physical  these  masters 
have  control  of  the  government, 
including  the  courts  and  all  gov- 
ernment scientific  bureaus;  they 
make  and  adminster  the  laws; 
they  have  possession  of  the  banks 
and  determine  all  financial  pol- 
icies whether  domestic  or 
foreign;  they  have  at  their  back 
the  army  and  navy,  air  forces  and 
police.  Invested  thus  with  wealth 
and  power  in  a  measure  never 
known  before  in  human  history 
they  do  nevertheless  perceive 
that  brute  force  is  not  enough. 
For  the  maintenance  of  their 
supremacy  they  must  control  the 
beliefs,  prejudices  and  desires  of 


the  masses.  To  this  end  they 
hold  in  their  grasp  organized  re- 
ligion and  the  entire  educational 
system;  with  few  exceptions  they 
are  masters  of  the  press,  ranging 
from  the  daily  paper  to  the  out- 
put of  books.  Clergymen,  teach- 
ers, and  editors  are  their  ser- 
vants. 

Over  and  above  his  needs,  the 
wage-worker —  in  proportion  as 
he  rises  toward  the  upper  strata 
of  his  class — has  wants  cunning- 
ly created  and  cultivated  by 
those  who  make  and  sell  for 
profit.  He  is  not  ashamed  to 
imitate  those  who  easily  secure 
what  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  "good  things  of  life."  He 
turns  this  way  and  that  to 
"land  a  job;"  he  finds  his  pleas- 
ures in  the  movie,  the  ball- 
game  and  the  prize  fight;  he  fol- 
lows the  stories  of  air  escapades 
and  water  ones.  Whatever  he 
cannot  see  he  reads  about  in 
the  daily  paper  prepared  for  him. 
All  these  pleasures  form  an  effec- 
tive mental  opiate.  The  mas- 
ters are  not  anxious  about  him 
as  long  as  they  can  keep  him 
thus  amused.  He  salutes  the 
flag  and  fatuously  believes  that 
he  lives  under  a  democracy. 
Does  he  not  vote  and  is  he  not 
therefore  "as  good  as  anybody?" 

The  transition  from  this  class 
to  the  one  above  —  our  "better 
class" —  is  not  sharp,  but  those 
who  are  in  the  latter  do  not  land 
jobs;  they  "secure  positions." 
And  their  tenure  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  the  worker 
unwittingly  heeds.  The  man  with 
a  position  knows  that  there  is  an 
invisible  power  higher  up;  he 
knows  that  to  hold  a  place  in 
any  branch  of  federal  or  state 
service,  or  in  any  institution, 
great  manufacturing  plant, 
transportation  line,  one  must 
hold  his  tongue;  or,  if  he  speaks 
or  writes  on  political  or  in- 
dustrial questions,  he  may  ex- 
press only  what  satisfies  his  su- 
perior officers.     To  lose  the  post 
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secured  may  mean  the  loss  of 
home  ownership,  it  means  often 
the  curtailment  of  comforts  and 
pleasures  for  his  family,  the  end 
of  plans  to  send  the  boy  or  girl 
through  college,  the  sacrifice  of 
social  status.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  average  man,  so  tried, 
abandons  ideals  and  submits  to 
chains  the  breaking  of  which 
would  cost  so  much. 

It  was  a  commonwealth  thus 
poisoned  intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually by  social  conditions  that 
elected  Alvan  T.  Fuller  to  the 
governorship.  He  knew  his  con- 
stituency; they  would  stand  by 
him  if  he  sent  two  despised  Ital- 
ians to  death.  His  motive,  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  master  class,  propertied  and 
powerful,  has  easily  secured  the 
endorsement  of  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  may  have  had  other  personal 
motives;  but  it  is  the  major  fac- 
tor which  here  concerns  us,  in- 
volving as  it  does  a  challenge  to 
the  State  as  a  civilized  region. 
Nothing  in  the  environment  of 
these  pro-Fuller  citizens — neither 
the  church  nor  the  press  nor  the 
school  —  has  ever  taught  them 
that  above  all  religions  is  human- 
ity, and  above  all  property  rights 
are  human  rights. 

Moral  paralysis  usually  over- 
takes members  of  the  advan- 
t  a  g  e  d  oligarchy  and  from 
them  it  spreads  to  their  under- 
lings. The  far-heralded  doctrine 
of  fair  play — supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  English-speaking  peo- 
ple— niust  now  find  elsewhere 
a  home.  People  s:>mply  do  not 
care  what  injustice  is  done  to 
anybody  to  whom  certain  new 
and  supposedly  convicting 
terms  can  be  attached.  Further, 
when  moral  paralysis  attacks  the 
mind  it  is  followed  by  intellectual 
decay;  the  person  afflicted  can  no 
longer  attend  to  evidence  with 
impartiality;  he  cannot  accept 
conclusions    that    are    repugnant 


to  his  feelings  and  his  interests. 
For  instance,  the  three  persons 
on  whom  fell  the  duty  of  discov- 
ering and  defending  the  facts  in 
the  Sacco  -  Vanzetti  case  either 
could  not  or  would  not  disting- 
uish between  a  frame-up  and  a 
fair  trial.  Likewise  the  papers 
and  the  masses — who  humbly  ac- 
cept the  decisions  made — cannot 
or  will  not  see  this  distinction. 
Let  all  of  them,  judge,  governor, 
commissioners  and  endorsers, 
choose  between  their  dilemma's 
horns:  ethical  degradation  and 
intellectual  unfitness. 


In  the  Dark  Ages,  the  common 
people — unable  to  read,  lacking 
all  science  —  simply  knew  that 
they  were  to  bow  to  the  forces  of 
Church  and  State,  believe  what 
they  were  told,  toil  for  their 
overlords,  drop  work  and  go  out 
to  fight  when  so  directed.  But  at 
least  they  held  no  illusions. 
Whether  slave  or  thrall,  serf  or 
peasant,  they  were  the  Under 
Dog  and  they  knew  it.  Our  own 
age  is  in  some  respects  a  darker 
one  because  of  the  network  of  il- 
1  u  s  i  o  n  s  and  superstitions  in 
which  society  is  entangled.  Peo- 
ple can  follow  words  printed  on 
paper,  but  they  cannot  really 
read.  They  can  say  one  sentence 
after  another,  but  they  cannot 
think.  If  they  obey  law  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  afraid.  They  have 
never  had  a  glimmer  of  law^  as  a 
body  of  agreements  framed  by 
the  intelligence  and  accepted  by 
the  good-will  of  the  community 
for  the  harmonious  working  of 
cooperative  efforts.  They  whine 
over  taxes  and  suspect  that  funds 
so  gathered  are  afterwards 
squandered;  but  they  do  not 
want  any  real  reforms.  They 
suppose  that  great  school  build- 
ings with  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  various  courses  of  study, 
necessarily  mean  education.  This 
particular  illusion  pervades  all 
classes,   not  merely  the    carpen- 
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ter  or  plumber  who  hopes  to  see 
his  boy  graduated  from  the  high 
school  but  the  well-to-do  business 
man  who  can  easily  afford  six 
or  seven  thousand  dollars  to  buy 
a  college  education  for  his  son 
or  daughter. 

To  illustrate  the  condition  of 
our  boasted  schools,  Governor 
Fuller's  "Statement"  is  so  full  of 
sophistries,  errors  of  omission, 
breakdowns  in  logic,  that  any 
properly  taught  first  year  high 
school  pupil  would  have  been 
able,  would  now  be  able,  to  point 
them  out  and  to  answer  the 
Statement,  item  by  item.  But  our 
children  are  not  taught  to  think, 
to  ask  questions,  and  to  reason. 
It  is  the  very  last  thing  desired 
for  them  by  the  powers  that  de- 
termine the  policies  and  methods 
of  our  schools.  Otherwise  some 
of  these  young  folks  might  be- 
come "agitators;"  they,  too, 
might  some  day  stand  on  street 
corners  and  talk  to  "scorning 
men."  A  crushed  peasant  of  the 
Middle  Ages  may  have  dreamed 
that  liberty  and  knowledge  may 
come  to  his  far-away  descendants 
though  it  was  not  for  him.  His 
unworthy  children  call  darkness 
light  and  love  their  ignorance, 
while  they  pass  on  their  self- 
destructive  habits  to  the  next 
generation. 

*       *       * 

Note    these:  — 

SOCRATES,  facile  princeps 
teacher  of  citizenship;  charged 
with  denying  the  gods  recognized 
by  the  State  and  with  corrupting 
the  youth.  Compelled  to  drink  a 
cup  of  poison,   Athens,    399,  B.C. 

HYPATIA,  philosopher  and 
teacher;  torn  from  her  chariot 
by  a  Christian  mob,  stripped 
naked,  hacked  to  pieces,  and 
finally  burnt,  Alexandria,  415,  A. 
D. 

GIORDANO  BRUNO,  deter- 
mined "to  open  his  eyes  and  see 
for  himself  this  noble  universe, 
unclouded  by  the  mists  of  author- 
itative    philosophy     and     church 


tradition,"     Burnt   at    the    stake, 
Rome,  1600. 

ELIJAH  LOVEJOY,  defender 
of  freedom  of  thought,  speech 
and  the  press;  murdered  by  a 
pro-slavery  mob,  1837. 

NIKOLAYEV,  Tsarist  general, 
declaring  himself  a  Bolshevik; 
commander  of  the  Red  Army; 
captured  by  the  Whites,  tortured 
and  hanged. 

FELIPE  CARRILLO,  beloved 
Communist  liberator  of  the  Yuc- 
atecans;  assassinated  by  the' 
planter-class. 

To  these  names  we  have  now 
to  add: 

NICOLA  SACCO  and  BAR- 
THOLOMEO  VANZETTI,  be- 
lievers in  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  teaching  the  way  to 
it;  tried  on  a  false  charge  and 
condemned;  after  seven  years 
of  imprisonment  put  to  death 
wilh  a  current  of  electricity, 
Boston,  1927. 

They  are  the  protagonists 
leading  the  world's  company  of 
martyrs  who  have  died  that 
mankind  might  be  delivered 
from  every  form  of  oppression. 
In  them  rest  both  the  hope  and 
the  glory  of  mankind.  If  the 
human  race  survives — and  de- 
serves survival  —  it  will  be 
through  acceptance  of  the  ex- 
amnle  set  by  these  mighty  spir- 
its in  their  love  of  freedom  and 
truth. 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  we  salute 
you  with  congratulations!  It 
will  be  the  judgment  of  the 
world  in  coming  ages — as  it  is 
today — that  you  are  indeed  com- 
rades of  those  who,  perishing, 
have  helped  humanity  to  become 
alive.  You  are  of  the  same  cen- 
tury with  Nikolayev  and  Carril- 
lo,  but  when  millenniums  have 
passed,  the  epoch  of  you  two 
Italians,  the  heroic  Russian  and 
the  adored  Maya  Indian,  will 
seem  to  blend  with  the  century 
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of  the  martyrs  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred, twenty-three  hundred, 
years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  are 
left  behind  today,  and  who  un- 
derstand, send  out  the  call: 
*'Allons!  after  the  great  Com- 
panions, and  to  belong 
to  them!" 


converts  to  the  political  pro- 
gram outlined  above  than  street- 
corner  speakers  could  win  in 
scores  of  years.  So  far  from 
being  all  over,  what  you  dread 
has  just  begun.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  becomes  the  seed 
of  the  Revolution. 


Anarchy? 

If  to  set  about  an  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  right  to  se- 
cure fewer  laws  and  better  ones 
—  laws  as  defined  above; 

to  attack  the  iniquity  of  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor; 

to  assert  that  every  man  char- 
ged with  crime  has  not  only  a 
right  of  appeal  —  for  which 
there  must  be  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peals —  but  also  a  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  warned  and 
trained  against  prejudice  and 
false  witness; 

to  point  out  the  dastardly 
quality  of  the  frame-up  and  the 
acceptance  of  perjured  testi- 
mony; 

to  maintain  that  elected  of- 
ficials are  the  servants  and  not 
the  masters  of  the  people; 

to  declare  the  existing  monop- 
oly of  wealth  by  one  group  and 
the  assignment  of  all  toil  to  the 
remaining  group  to  be  intoler- 
able; 

to  inaugurate  those  activities 
which  shall  make  th's  land  the 
home  of  fellowship  and  cooper- 
ation in  recognition  of  the  equal- 
ity of  human  needs  — 
if  this  be  anarchy,  then,  earls, 
of  Warwick,  Cauchons,  Inquisi- 
tors, you  may  as  well  resign 
yourselves  to  its  presence;  it  is 
here  to  stay  until  good  has  re- 
placed evil. 

If  you  imagine  that  in  destroy- 
ing two  innocent  lives  you  have 
ended  the  doctrines  which  they 
taiight  you  may  in  time  realize 
that  your  own  lawless  disregard 
of  law  and  right  is  making  more 


Boston  never  before  witnessed 
such  a  funeral  as  that  of  August 
28,  1927;  probably  its  like  will 
never  occur  again.  No  one  per- 
son can  give  a  complete  ac- 
count at  first-hand,  because  no 
one  saw  it  all.  Only  by  piecing 
stories  together  can  we  finally 
know  what  did  happen.  The 
proceedings  of  the  day  are  to  be 
understood  by  remembering  that 
the  city  government  with  state 
ofiicials  were,  through  all  those 
days,  hysterical  and  scared  and 
cowardly.  They  were  a  broad- 
cloth mob  lacking  confidence 
even  in  the  ridiculously  ex- 
treme precautions  which  they 
took.  This  fear  and  hysteria  of 
course  found  its  way  down  to 
all   grades  of  policemen. 

The  Relay  editor  here  turns 
renorter  and  relates  incidents 
which  will  not  otherwise  find 
their  way  into  print.  Three  of 
us  took  a  taxi  from  the  South 
Station  to  North  End  Park.  As 
we  stepped  out,  the  driver  in  all 
seriousness  warned  us,  "Dan- 
gerous 'round  here;  a  bad 
crowd;  you  better  look  out." 
Fear  had  gripped  that  driver. 

This  for  our  noble  Big  Broth- 
er, The  Nation  of  New  York: 
Crowds  were  quietly  gathering 
in  North  End  Park  where  at 
least  one  contingent  of  those 
who  intended  to  walk  was  to 
form  in  line.  A  large  group  of 
us  were  standing  together  when 
we  were  joined  by  a  newcomer, 
who  had  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
copies  of  The  Nation,  dated 
August  31.  They  were  passed 
around  and  eagerly  accepted. 
"Where   did   you   get   them?" 
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"Oh,  a  young  fellow  up  yon- 
der on  the  street  has  a  great 
pile  of  them.  'Are  you  allowed 
to  sell  this  paper  in  Boston?'  I 
asked.  "Thought  I'd  take  a 
chance,'  he  said." 

Did  the  newsdealer  —  with  a 
salesman's  instinct  for  what 
would  "go"  —  take  a  chance  be- 
cause of  that  daring  cover,  or 
did  he  know  about  the  cogent 
two-page  editorial  which  every 
man  and  woman  in  Massachu- 
setts —  and  beyond  —  ought  to 
read. 

All  the  windows  and  house- 
tops of  the  homes  on  Commer- 
cial Street  and  thence  ud  Han- 
over Street  were  crowded  with 
au-:'et  snectators;  the  sidewalks 
on  this  portion  of  the  route 
werp  likewise  filled  with  silent, 
waiting  thousands,  I  ha^P  seen 
vast  throngs  viewing  a  Woman 
Suffrasre  rarade.  but  never  be- 
fore anything  like  this:  the 
silence  was  impressive.  After 
walking  some  distance  we  were 
picked  up  by  an  automobile.  We 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  police  in  action;  it  was 
plainly  their  intention  to  harass 
the  processi'on  to  the  point  of 
breaking  it  up.  The  automobiles 
weT-e  proceeding  slowly  and  in 
perfect  array;  but  again  and 
again  we  were  ordered  to  de- 
tour so  that  with  difficulty  we 
made  our  way  around  blocks 
and  reentered  the  cortege.  Fin- 
ally our  own  automobile  lost  it 
altogether  and  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Forest  Hills  cem- 
etery. Not  only  had  we  been 
forced  to  detour  while  keeping 
m  the  procession,  but  more  than 
once  we  saw  the  procession 
halted  to  let  lumbering  empty 
trucks  pass  through;  they  were 
given  the  right  of  way.  Just 
why  did  those  trucks  need  to 
interrupt  a  funeral  cortege  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon?  Who  sent 
them  into  the  streets  at  that 
hour?  And  Boston  has  a  severe 
ordinance  directed  against  the 
interruption    of    a     funeral    pro- 


cession. One  evidence  of  the 
fear  and  cowardi'ce  of  the  city 
government  was  a  newly  torn- 
up  crossing  where  Park  Street 
leaves  Tremont  Street.  The 
usual  barricades  were  placed;  no 
automobiles,  no  company  walk- 
ing in  the  streets,  could  have 
got  through.  The  barricade  per- 
formance was  to  emphasize 
what  everybody  already  knew: 
that  on  no  account  was  the  pro- 
cession to  pass  the  State  House. 
What  is  the  State  House  that 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
may  not  walk  or  ride  past  it, 
following  the  hearses  that  bear 
their  honored  dead,  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon?  And  to  whom 
belong  the  streets  that  any  of 
them  may  be  arrogantly  closed 
to  a  funeral  cortege?  Inciden- 
tally what  has  become  of  the 
law  of  1646  whereby  the  Com- 
mon was  to  be  kept  "forever  a 
free  and  open  space  for  the 
people?"  Note  the  arrests  of 
men  who  have  tried  to  speak 
there  at  Sacco-Vanzetti  meet- 
ings. 

At  Forest  Hills  our  friend 
parked  her  car  and  we  proceed- 
ed —  six  women  —  to  the  Walk 
Hill  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 
Silent,  waiting  throngs  were 
gathered  there  to  see  the  pro- 
cession. They  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  gates  or  even  to 
occupy  the  large  space  outside. 
Here,  as  reported  from  other 
points,  the  police  showed  their 
domineering  authority.  The  peo- 
ple were  quiet  and  self-con- 
trolled to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree; yet  every  few  minutes  the 
police  took  occasion  to  hustle 
and  jam  them  together.  Then 
two  motor-cycle  officers  dashed 
along.  That  by  good  fortune 
they  did  not  hit  and  gravely 
hurt  any  one  was  due  to  no  care 
on  their  part;  they  took  none. 
Then  mounted  police  rode  rap- 
idly and  recklessly  through  the 
street,  again  threatening  the 
safety  of  the  crowd.  One  de- 
cently-behaved    officer      needed 
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only  to  say,  "People,  the  pro- 
cession is  coming;  can  you 
stand  back  just  a  little?"  and 
they  would  all  have  heeded  — 
out  of  regard  for  the  two  men 
whose  bodies  were  making  their 
last  journey.  No,  those  police- 
men must  use  horses  and  motor- 
cycles to  jam  us  back.  Far  be- 
hind the  hearses,  their  attend- 
ant loads  of  flowers,  and  the 
automobiles  permitted  to  follow, 
came  the  gallant  band  that  had 
walked  the  entire  distance  —  all 
whom  the  police  and  the  rain 
and  the  long  miles  had  al- 
lowed to  come  through.  Bril- 
liant red  bands  gleamed  on  their 
arms.  We  could  only  salute  in 
silence  and  wish  that  we  might 
have  been  equal  to  the  long 
hard  march  with  them. 


Extract  from  The  Relay, 
Januar-y    1928 

Nevertheless  I  say  to  you,  re- 
member the  Fellowship,  in  the 
hope  of  which  ye  have  this  day 
conquered;  and  when  ye  come 
to  London  be  wise  and  wary; 
and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
be  bold  and  hardy;  for  in  these 
days  are  ye  building  a  house 
which  shall  not  be  overthrown, 
and  the  world  shall  not  be  too 
great  or  too  little  to  hold  it: 
for,  indeed,  it  shall  be  the 
world  itself,  set  free  from  evil- 
doers for  friends  to  dwell  in.  .  . 

It  is  for  him  that  is  lonely  or 
in  prison  to  dream  of  fellow- 
ship, but  for  him  that  is  of  a 
fellowship  to  do  and  not  to 
dream. 

— William   Morris 

"Harvard  '21,  miner,  writer 
and  lecturer,  longshoreman," 
ran  the  description  of  the  man 
on  trial.  His  offense  had  been 
stated  PS  "speaking  on  the  Com- 
mon without  a  permit,  inciting 
to  riot,  resisting  arrest."  Wit- 
nesses for  the  city  government 
■ — policemen  who  told  stories 
too    obviously   pre-arranged    and 


identical  in  wording  to  escape 
notice  —  had  all  testified.  A 
series  of  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fense had  in  turn  described 
what  they  saw  and  heard. 
Three  days  had  been  given  to 
testimony  and  cross-examina- 
tion. It  had  been  shown  beyond 
question  that  the  defendant  had 
not  "incited  to  riot,"  nor  had 
he  "resisted  arrest." 

And  now  Arthur  Garfield 
Hays,  distinguished  attorney  of 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  rises 
to  sum  up  the  case.  Earnestly 
and  solemnly  he  points  out  to 
the  jury  that  probably  never 
before  have  they  served  in  a 
trial  so  important,  nor  would 
they  ever  again  be  called  to  a 
similar  duty.  For  the  case  is 
not  the  simple  one  that  it 
seems.  The  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  assem- 
blage are  here  challenged  by 
the  prosecution.  A  verdict  of 
"guilty"  becomes  a  denial  of 
two  of  the  most  fundamental 
rights  of  American  citizens. 
One  might  have  been  contented 
to  call  the  address  brilliant  had 
it  been  less  powerful;  or  he 
might  have  spoken  of  it  as  elo- 
quent except  for  its  conspicu- 
ously analytical  and  cogent 
qualities. 

Near  the  close,  when  showing 
that  the  defend^Tif  }\f^r\  the 
backing  of  the  BiH  of  Rights 
though  he  snoke  without  a  ner- 
mit,  Mr.  Hays  nuoted  William 
Llovd  Carrison's  best-known 
words.  Then,  quickly  turning, 
he  exclaimed,  "Powers  Hap- 
good,  stand  up!"  So  this  is 
the  man  who  has  offended  the 
State.  Straightbuilt  and  spare 
with  a  face  that  you  might  have 
described  as  too  gentle,  too  in- 
tellectual, had  you  failed  to 
notice  the  firm  chin  and  mouth. 
A  mistake  somewhere  if  any 
government  is  attempting  to 
make  charges  against  one  so 
clearly   "not  able  to  look  other 
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than  directly  and  forthright." 
Again  Mr.  Hays  recites  Garri- 
son's words: 

I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not 
equivocate — I  will  not  excuse — I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — 
and  I  will  be  heard. 

Then  those  who  had  seeing 
eyes  perceived  —  coming  past 
each  doorkeeper  —  men  and 
women  of  other  times.  Silent- 
ly, quickly,  they  ranged  them- 
selves around  the  defendant. 
A  '(Runnymede  baron — the  one 
who  had  insisted  on  that  for- 
tieth article  of  the  Magna  Char- 
ta,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Elijah 
Lovejoy,  Robert  Owen,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Frances  Wright,  Har- 
riet Martineau,  Richard  Carlile, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Peter  Kro- 
potkin,  Leslie  Stephen  —  these 
and  more.  Every  land  and 
twenty  centuries  seemed  to 
have  sent  representatives  to  this 
Superior  Court.  Garrison  threw 
his  arm  over  young  Hapgood's 
shoulders,  Henry  Thoreau  — 
Harvard  1837 — clasped  his  hand. 
"Room  for  Sacco  and  Vanzet- 
ti!"     "Yes,"      came      quick      re- 


sponses; "it  was  for  these  our 
brothers  that  Powers  Hapgood 
intended  to  speak  when  the 
police  took  him  out  of  the  peo- 
ple's own  Common  that  Sunday 
afternoon,  August  14,  1927." 
And  these  two — now  applauded 
as  heroes  by  the  whole  world 
competent  to  recognize  heroism 
— were  obliged  to  move  in  to 
the  places  made  for  them.  .    .  . 

Mr.  Hays  iinished  his  address. 
The  unheard  witnesses  for  the 
defense  disappeared  as  they 
came.  N.either  judge  nor  pro- 
secuting attorney  had  been 
aware  of  their  presence.  Ac- 
quaintance with  them  —  even 
one  of  them  —  had  probably 
never  formed  any  part  of  the 
education  of  these  oflBcials.  One 
wondered  about  the  jury. 

At  last  the  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  court  staff  made  the 
usual  invocation,  "God  save  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts!" "By  all  means!  It 
needs  saving,"  quietly  added 
various  persons  who  had  fol- 
lowed   the    court's     proceedings. 
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